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igque with zipper closing and 


Nae GIRL” tennis dress, snowy-white 
against sun-bronzed skin, can stop 
almost any man’s glance. But it takes a bright 
and sunny smile to hold him for keeps! 

Not even perfect style sense can win for 

the girl who ignores the warning of “pink 
tooth brush.” For a dull, pathetic smile soon 
| discounts other charms. 
I Avoid this tragic neglect. Remember no 
| other aid to charm is more important than 
ie care of your teeth and gums. For on them 
” depends the beauty of your smile. 


Never Ignore “Pink Tooth Brush” 


If your tooth brush shows a tinge of “pink,” 
it’s your cue to see your dentist at once! It may 
not mean anything serious. Often, he will 
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Don’t take chances with “Pink Tooth Brush”—Ipana and 
massage helps to promote healthier gums, brighter smiles! 


Your smile is your own priceless possession! Guard it with Ipana and Massage! 


tell you that your gums have become lazy 
from lack of vigorous chewing—and you 
can frequently blame our modern soft-food 
menus for that. And, like so many other 
modern dentists, he’s likely to advise “the 
helpful stimulation of Ipana and massage.” 

For Ipana is designed not only to clean 
teeth thoroughly but, with massage, to help 
the gums as well. Every time you brush your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana into your 
gums. Circulation quickens in lazy, weak- 
ened gums—they tend to become firmer, 
healthier—mote resistant to trouble. 

Get a tube of economical Ipana at your 
druggist’s today. See how much Ipana and 
massage can help you to have brighter teeth, 
healthier gums, and a lovely, winning smile. 


| IPANA TOOTH PASTE 


Her trim tennis dress first drew his eye 
but it was her smile that won him completely! 
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The Letter from Liza 


EAR ED: 
For years I have been reading, 


avec envy, the columns of the 
newspaper columnists who seem to receive 
letters constantly from the cinema great. 
“Just received a letter postmarked Naples 
from Ty and Annabella,” they toss off as 
if it were nothing, really, (why I’d give 
my eye teeth for a letter from Ty!), or, 
“Myrna Loy writes me from France,” or, 
“A postcard in the morning’s mail from 
Bob Montgomery who’s in London.” 

Me now—lI rarely receive a letter from 
the cinema great. I did receive one once 
from Deanna Durbin’s lawyer, who said 
that Deanna would be pleased to sue me 
if I didn’t correct her age. 

But now, at long last, I can join the 
better crop of columnists. I, too, have re- 
ceived a letter from a member of the 
cinema great. And don’t think I’m not 
going to spread it on a bit. “Just received 
a letter from Merle Oberon,” I shall prob- 
ably be saying for months, “She’s in Lon- 
don, you know.” 

Merle’s letter, which I will give you 
in part, tells all about her marriage to 
Alexander Korda, British motion picture 
producer, in the Riviera resort town of 
Antibes. Writes Merle: 

“The marriage took place in very ro- 
mantic surroundings—in the Mairie in 
Vieux Antibes—at the side of the Mairie 
is the market place where they were very 
busy selling fruit and flowers on the 
street. It’s awfully pretty this part of 
Antibes, and very old. The name of the 
street was the Rue Auberon. Can you be- 
lieve it? We were married by the Mayor 
of Grasse. My wedding dress was not 
what I would have chosen it to be, but 
I had no time to get one before I left 
London (where I had thought we might 
do it if we could without a fuss) and 
there wasn’t much to choose from in the 
South of France—it was from Lanvin 
and of navy blue crepe de chine trimmed 
with white and red beaded trimming, a 
white hat and navy veil, white bag and 
gloves, and I carried a spray of orchids, 
orange blossoms, and lilies of the valley. 

“After the ceremony we went back to 
the hotel and had a glass of champagne 
and then went down to the beach—or the 
rocks I should say as there is no beach. 
We left for London the day after the 
next. And may I now say married life is 
very nice, thank you, Miss Liza. 

“And now about you, kindly write a 
long and full report on your behaviour 
(don’t put all the details in, because now 
I am so respectable the shock might kill 
me!) I miss you and the giggles we had 


together. Can’t you be sent here on a 


mission—we could have so much fun.” 

A “mission” I presume is being delight- 
fully British for an “interview.” Dear Ed., 
I do wish you’d cook me up a mission 
that would send me romping on a visit 
to the Kordas. 
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From the Play by CLARE BOOTHE 


y Arrangement with Max Gordon Plays & Pictures Corp. 
Screen Play by ANITA LOOS and JANE MURFIN 


Directed by GEORGE CUKOR ° Produced by HUNT STROMBERG 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE 


with nothing on 
their minds 


Out of the boudoir...on to 
the screen! See women as they 
don’t see themselves! Dowagers 
and debutantes! Chorines and 
mannequins! Countesses and 
cowgirls! See them in cold 
cream and mud packs! In smart 
boudoirs and sleek salons! See 
them with their hair down and 
their claws out! See 135 of them 
biting, kicking, scratching and 
kissing in the most hilarious 
Battle Over Men ever screened! 


Hollywood 
Whispers 


had the delicious treat of seeing 

Norma Shearer and Burgess Meredith, 
her escort, climb over a row of seats. Hav- 
ing gotten in the wrong row they decided 
that was the best way out. Second in in- 
terest to Norma’s climbing act was Greer 
Garson’s perfectly beautiful red hair 


J Helen Hayes first night audience 


which had the entire audience ohing and 
ahing. Miss Garson has made so few 
Hollywood appearances that she is quite 
a novelty—and that hair of hers, natural 
as day and night, is really something to 
write home about. She wears it in a long 
bob. And third in interest was Franchot 


Above: Shirley 
Temple and Jean 
Hersholt led the 
Grand March at 
the ““Comedians vs. 
Leading Men’? 
charity ball game. 
Right: Richard 
Greene with Leslie 
Howard’s daugh- 
ter, Leslie, bumps 
into his stand-in, 
Warren Mace, 
with Lovee Batch- 
elor, at La Conga. 


Tone’s first Hollywood appearance with 
a girl since his divorce from Joan Craw- 
ford—the girl was Loretta Young. 


Dorothy Lamour in a gold turban that 
a Persian Shah would give his eye teeth 
for did a goodly bit of scene-stealing on 
opening night also. Dotty has the most 
stunning suntan in Hollywood; with the 
exception of Joan Crawford, and even 
without her sarong, she had every man 
im the audience ogling like mad to get 
another look at her. 


The Rosalind Russell boosters are raving 
about her performance in “The Women,” 
and are exclaiming all over the place, “At 
last Roz has a part she can sink her teeth 
in.” Which happens to be just what Roz 
did. In the fight scene with Paulette God- 
dard she had to sink her teeth right into 
Paulette’s arm. : 


Loretta Young was being such a lady 
on the set of “Eternally Yours” until 
along came David Niven and Broderick 
Crawford, who have important roles in 
the picture, and the gags began. David 
and Brod wait until the set has several 
middle-aged respectable looking tourists 
standmg around fairly drooling over 


Left: Joan Crawford, with her boy 
friend, Charles Martin, registering sur- 
ptise at the preview of “Each Dawn I 
Die.” Right: Lana Turner, M-G-M’s 
glamour girl, in a serious discussion with 
off-and-on boy friend, Greg Bautzer. 


Loretta’s fragile beauty and sweetness, 
and then one of them will shout, “Oh, 
Loretta, how’s your ring-worm today? 
You must be careful that it doesn’t get 
in your hair.” | 

“How can I be a lady after that,” 
moans Loretta, shaking with laughter, “I 
have to give them back as good as they 
send me or else they'll tease me into 
an early grave.” 


It doesn’t take much of the rough out- 
doors to make an urban sophisticate sud- 
denly appreciate the small luxuries of 

(Continued on page 11) 
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NOTES 
rom A bollywood Diary 


By Lydia Allerdyce 


99 kids and Bing . . . One of the most amusing sights in Hollywood recently has been the big 
set where Paramount has surrounded Bing Crosby with at least a hundred boys and girls, dancing and 
singing, and having a wonderful time helping him bring ““The Star Maker”, based on the life of Gus 
Edwards, to the screen. Bing believes the role of the star maker, the Broadway showman who made 
kids of old New York into the stars of today, is an even grander role than his famous “Sing You 
Sinners” triumph. We've seen some of the rushes and we agree about 
Bing, also about Linda Ware, discovered by Producer Rogers, who 
discovered Deanna Durbin. When she sings with Walter Damrosch 
and the entire Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra accompanying her, 
it is a great moment Preview audiences have actually sung the old- 
time favorites in the picture—“School Days”, “By The Light of the 
Silvery Moon”, “I Can’t Tell Why I Love You But I Do”. 


Miss America has a new Beaw... Of course, we wouldn’t want to give away any secrets 
about our age . .. but we do remember when we thrilled to Ronald Colman in the first “Beau Geste” 
some fifteen years ago. Well, Miss America has a new “Beau” now. Yes, all of you are going simply 
gaga about Gary Cooper in Paramount’s new “Beau Geste”. William A. Wellman has made the 
really great picture of his career. And as that carefree, dashing 
soldier of the French Foreign Legion, Michael “Beaw” Geste, Gary 
is terrific. Ray Milland, Robert Preston, whom you liked in “Union 
Pacific”, play the two other Geste brothers. Brian Donlevy is the 
vicious Sergeant Markoff. Just to tell you how good.this new “Beau 
Geste” is, I saw a screening of the old “Beau Geste” .. and well, 
there’s just no comparison . . . the new one is twice as thrilling. 


Hollywood’s newest glamour girl. . . Rumors ‘round Hollywood that Paramount had 
the new child star sensation and was giving her, her picture debut in the new Madeleine Carroll, Fred 
MacMurray starrer, “My Love For Yours”, led us to do a little investigating. The rumors were true 
all right. The little lady is Miss Carolyn Lee, and we can’t rave 
enough about her after glimpsing her in “My Love For Yours”. She 
plays the role of the little adopted daughter of a New York business 
woman (Miss Carroll) who manages by her child’s faith in two 
grownups to show them the course of true love. You'll agree when 
you see Carolyn Lee that this is only the beginning of a great career 
in pictures for Paramount’s newest little starlet. 


More laurels for Laughton .. . With Charles Laughton once more a member of the 
Hollywood community, interest, of course, is high concerning that grand actor. So we were delighted 
to see Laughton’s newest picture, “Jamaica Inn’ Readers of the 
Daphne DuMaurier best seller will be delighted with director Alfred 
Hitchcock’s treatment of this thrilling yarn. And Laughton fans will 
acclaim Laughton’s finest role—the gentlemanly villain who paid his 
gaming debts with the loot of a crew of shore pirates. And May- 
flower-Pommer Productions can be proud of bringing Maureen 
O Hara, a charming and talented actress, to the screen. 


} 


A Film for 
Every Mood 


BLONDIE TAKES A VACATION— 
Amusing. When Blondie (Penny Single- 
ton), her husband (Arthur Lake) and 
their young hopeful (Little Larry Sims) 
set off on a two weeks’ play period they 
find that they have to work harder at 
playing than they had bargained for. 
Plenty of good clean fun in this. 


BULLDOG DRUMMOND’S BRIDE— 
Good. Well, at last Drummond actually 
marries that long-suffering girl, Phyllis 
Clavering, and we can all breathe freely 
again. As usual Drummond, after deciding 
to give up crime-detecting as a career, 
runs into Col. Neilson of Scotland Yard 
and an intriguing new case which he can’t 
resist. (John Howard, Heather Angel, H. 
B. Warner.) 


CAREER—Fine. A simple, human story 
of the day-by-day life of the inhabitants 


of a small town in Iowa, told in the heart- 
warming style of “A Man To Remember.” 
There’s quite a bit of “flag-raising” going 
on, but the characters are all so charm- 
ingly played that we’ll forgive them this 
digression from the plot. Splendid cast 
includes Anne Shirley, Ed. Ellis, Janet 
Beecher, Samuel S. Hinds, Leon Errol, 
John Archer, Alice Eden. 


FIVE CAME BACK—Excellent. The 
situation of a group of people marooned 
in the desolate jungles of Central Amer- 
ica offers material here for a dramatic, 
tensely played film drama with a denoue- 
ment that is distinctly gripping. Fine cast 
includes Chester Morris, Wendy Barrie, 
Lucille Ball, C. Aubrey Smith, Kent 
Taylor, Allen Jenkins and Joseph Calleia. 
It’s well worth your time. 


FRONTIER MARSHALL—Fine. This 
goes back to 1878 and the cleaning up of 
Tombstone, Arizona, which proved to be 
a pretty exciting incident in the history of 
our Western colonization and proves to 
be perhaps even more exciting when 
viewed at this time and distance in fast- 
paced picture form. (Randolph Scott, 
Nancy Kelly.) 


Grant Withers, as Inspector Street, and Boris Karloff, as Mr. Wong, try 
to get some information out of the Dwarf (Little Angelo) suspected of 
murder in ‘Mr. Wong in Chinatown.” But the Dwarf is deaf and dumb 
and they learn nothing. It’s exciting melodrama, with Karloff giving a 
fine performance. If you haven’t followed this series, it’s time to begin. 


George Raft, a stand-out in 
“Each Dawn I Die,” gives an- 
other flawless performance in 
“I Stole a Million,” in which 
he appears with lovely Claire 
Trevor and, as you see, com- 
pletely sweeps her off her feet. 


FORGOTTEN WOMAN, THE—Good. 
Women, especially, will enjoy this well 
directed story of a woman falsely accused 
of being the accomplice of gangsters who 
killed her own husband. Sigrid Gurie is 
exceptionally good in the title role, and is 
amply aided by Donald Briggs, Wm. Lun- 
digan, Eve Arden, Elizabeth Risdon. 


HELL’S KITCHEN—Fair. The “Dead 
End” boys have a new idea to work 
around in this minor thriller. Instead of 
referring to the 10th Avenue section of 
New York with which it is associated, the 
title refers to a sort of post-graduate 
course for reform school probationers, 
and, of course, the kids do their stuff with 
gusto. 


I STOLE A MILLION—Fine. A grim, 
relentless characterization of an ambitious 
taxi driver who is chiseled out of his life’s 
savings, and decides to retrieve them by 
force. The effect of this crime dogs his 
footsteps no matter how terribly hard he 
tries to redeem himself, and the climax 
packs a terrific wallop. The excellent cast 
boasts George Raft, Claire Trevor and 
Dick Foran. 


IN OLD MONTEREY—Good. A few 
more westerns of this caliber and adult 
audiences will be clamoring for more and 
more of them. This Gene Autry opus has 
the color and romance indicated by the 
title, and, in addition, plenty of action, 
with the Army and the cattle ranchers 
playing against each other. (June Storey.) 

[Continued on page 10] 
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where so much decay starts.” 


*You’re absolutely right, madam, the new 
Listerine Tooth Paste fights decay better 
because of its marvelous power to pene- 
trate and cleanse tiny defects in enamel 


“That marvelous Luster-Foam ‘bub- 
ble bath’ wakes up your whole mouth 
—and gets teeth cleaner and brighter 
so fast,” says lovely Athalia Ponsell, 
famous New York model. 


“JT see that my youngster uses it because of 
the way Luster-Foam cleans the little pits in 
enamel that are so seldom reached otherwise,” 


says Mrs. Maida Seyer, of City Island, N.Y. 


Let this new tooth paste with Luster-Foam 


give you a yyy (lr Suule/ 


New Listerine Tooth Paste cleans 
teeth and brings luster in 
thrilling new way 


What’s the secret of this new denti- 
frice? Why does it make teeth so 
clean, so brilliant? Why do people 
who bought it as a trial, keep com- 
ing back for it? Why do we sell a 
million tubes a month? 


The answer is Luster-Foam de- 
tergent... that amazing energizing 
agent found only in this dentifrice. 


At the first touch of saliva and 
brush, Luster-Foam’s energy is re- 
leased in a dainty, aromatic “bub- 
ble bath” of amazing penetrating 


THE NEW FORMULA 
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and spreading power. You have no 
idea of how clean, how fresh, it 
makes your mouth feel, how it 
brings out the highlights on the 
tooth enamel and super-cleans it. 


It surges over and around the 
teeth, and even goes to work on 
hard-to-get-at areas with their pits, 
cracks, and fissures, where more 
than 75% of decay is estimated 
to start. 

Start now using this dentifrice 
with Luster-Foam detergent. See 
in your mirror how it helps to 
brighten teeth, and to give them 
the luster you’ve always desired. 


LamMBertT PHARMACAL COMPANY 


“Can’t kid me! There’s nothing like 
the new Listerine Tooth Paste for 
getting off tobacco stained films 
from teeth,”’ opines Henry W. 
Herbert of New York, N. Y. 


of tooth paste in the double 


S supercharged with Ze, 
| = LUSTER-FOAM = | ia 
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P. §.. Listerine Tooth Powder Also Contains Luster-Foam 
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Regular size tube, 25¢ 


MEET THESE 
FASCINATING 
PEOPLE... 


From the great Broadway play 
GOL DEN BO Y ! 


Harring 


as : 
LORNA . . . She's the 


dame from Newark 


storring 


y as 
MOODY . ~~. He loves 


Lorna 


as 1 
JOE BONAPARTE... 


He wonis to be a big 
shot 


SIGGIE . . . He loves 
the duchess 


| PAPA BONAPARTE... 


He wants his son 


ANNA ..~. She loves 
Siggie 


FUSELI . . . He wants o 


champion 


. TENDERLY ... THE SCREEN TELLS THE 
HEART-WARMING STORY OF THEIR. 
EMOTIONAL CONFLICT AND ROMANCE! 


GOLDEN BOY 


A ROUBEN MAMOULIAN Production © Based = 


on the CLIFFORD ODETS play as produced by the. 
Group Theatre of New York Screen play by Lewis 
Meltzer, Daniel Taradash; ‘Sarah Y.’ Mason, Victor . 
Heerman ¢ Produced by William Perlberg 
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Ann Sheridan, 
to object to the 


who’s beginning 
title ‘The 
got all dressed 
up in a heavy tweed coat and 
slacks for this episode in ‘In- 
dianapolis Speedway” with John 
Payne, but still is Oomphish! 


Oomph Girl,” 


INDIANAPOLIS SPEEDWAY—Fair. 
Plenty of action in this auto racetrack 
yarn which is a remake of “The Crowd 
Roars.” But you have to be a racing en- 
thusiast to appreciate some of the long 
drawn out races. In for heart interest and 
“oomph” are Gale Page and Ann Sheri- 
dan playing opposite Pat O’Brien and 
John Payne. 


IN NAME ONLY—Fine. With such 
an expert cast as we have here— 
Carole Lombard, Kay Francis, Cary 
Grant—playing the other woman, the 
wife and the muchly desired “man” in 
the order named, and expertly—how 
could picture fans go wrong when select- 
ing this film for their evening’s enter- 
tainment? And the weeping and the 
laughter are mixed just as expertly. 
(Charles Coburn.) 


MR. WONG IN CHINATOWN— 
Good. One of the most entertaining of the 
Wong series of detective films, with Boris 
Karloff, as usual, turning in a good per- 
formance as the Chinese sleuth. In this 
case he has the murder of a princess oc- 
curring right in his home, which brings 
the mystery right to his own doorstep. 


SPELLBINDER, THE—Fair. This will 
do as the second half of a dual program. 
The plot concerns a not too scrupulous 
lawyer who successfully defends a man 
whom he knows is a murderer. When 
freed the man marries the lawyer’s adored 
daughter and another murder is com- 
mitted, but you'll have to see the film to 
find out who murders whom the second 
time. (Lee Tracy, Barbara Read, Patric 
Knowles.) 


SHOULD HUSBANDS WORK?—Fair. 
The third in the Higgins’ family series is 
suited to double programs only. We find 
James, Lucille and Russell in their ac- 
customed father, mother and son roles, 
with Marie Wilson as the dumb blonde 
that Russell marries. There’s one highly 
amusing sequence when Lucille blithely 
takes over the big cosmetic job her hus- 
band had set his heart on. 


THIS MAN IS NEWS—Fine. A hu-| 


morous newspaper yarn, made in England 


where reporters are dignified by the cogo- | 
men “journalists.” Plenty of what we! 


might term battle, murder and sudden 
death occurs in order to keep the plot 
humming. Barry K. Barnes (an actor who 


also distinguishes himself in The Ware | 


Case) and Valerie Hobson are delightful 
romantics, and Alastair Sim is priceless 
as the Scotch editor. 


WARE CASE, THE—Splendid. The 
English really excell when it comes to 


transferring a good mystery story to the | 
screen and this one has you holding your | 


breath. You can look for some splendid 
characterizations here, some equally splen- 
did acting, and some exciting surprises, 


especially during the dramatic courtroom. 
(Clive Brook, Jane Baxter, 


sequences. 
Barry K. Barnes.) 


WAY DOWN SOUTH—Goed. The 
extremely colorful atmosphere of New 
Orleans just prior to the Civil War is re- 
produced in this film, and gives the mel- 
odious Hall-Johnson Choir an excellent 
opportunity to sing some beautiful Negro 
spirituals. Bob Breen is starred in the 
story, which deals with the selling of the 
slaves on an old plantation, and does some 
fine singing on his own account. (Alan 
Mowbray, Ralph Morgan, Steffi Duna, 
Sally Blane.) 


WATERFRONT—Fair. A melodrama 
of the rough and ready type with the hero 
a longshoreman who is pretty tough until 
he is converted by a kindly priest. His 
temper is aroused again when an old 
enemy slays his brother and from then on 
it’s difficult for his wife, the priest and 
even the audience to sympathize with his 
activities. (Dennis Morgan, Glora Dick- 
son, Marie Wilson.) 


Anne Shirley expresses her deep admiration 
and love for John Archer, who is telling 
her about his ambition to become a great 
doctor in “Career.” John won his niche in 
films through radio’s Gateway to Hollywood 
contest, and so far is doing fine, thank you! 
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Hollywood 
Whispers 


[Continued from page 6] 


life, and Claudette Colbert can attest to 
‘the fact that a folding rubber bath tub 
‘was one of the greatest thrills in the way 
of luxury she has had in a long time. 

At the present time, Claudette is rough- 
* it in a mountain camp in Utah while 
on location with “Drums Along the Mo- 
hawk.” Being 40 miles from the nearest 
‘town of any size modern conveniences are 
“somewhat lacking. 

_ Some of the boys in the troupe got to- 
| “gether, procured a rubber folding bath 
“tub from Hollywood, and while Claudette 
‘was away from camp installed it in her 
‘tent. 

ren 
The Sally Rand Dude Ranch, with the 
'“ID” scratched out and an “SN” inserted 
‘above it, at the San Francisco Fair, is quite 
‘a favorite spot for the men to gather, as 
lyou can well imagine. The girls play at 
"games on one side of huge plate glass 
| windows while the men stare at them on 
‘the other side. Charlie Butterworth, our 
favorite droll comedian, was one of the 
‘oglers recently, and completely upset 
everything. After watching the girls play 
‘badminton for a moment he turned to the 
gallery at large and said, “Can any of you 
ee tell me the score?” 

1—1@i—n 
_ Shirley Temple, the kids of America 
will probably like to know, is now in the 
throes of taking her examinations for 
‘the end of Six-A, and if she passes she 
ill enter Junior High School during the 
“coming school semester. 
I rn 
_ While not exactly a new fad—Barbara 
Stanwyck and Bob Taylor were wearing 
“sport coats and hats alike at the race- 
‘tracks several years ago—it has become 
quite smart for a Hollywood twosome to 
ees alike. Phyllis Brooks and Cary 


i 


ay 


After dining with Madeleine 
Carroll at the Troc, David Niven 
found himself without sufficient 
funds and had to write a check 
to cover the full amount of his 
bill. Both got quite a laugh. 
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Boy Friend? Even the 
a dodge dates with Ann! 


Ann could have dates galore 
if she’d guard her charm with MUM! 


NE DAY is just like another—to Ann. 
No one drops in to see her. Men 


never take her out. Even the girls avoid 
her! 


What would you do—if you knew a 
girl lovely in other ways—but careless 
about underarm odor? Of course you'd 
avoid her, too! Nobody wants to be 
around a girl who neglects to use Mum! 


Too bad the girl who offends this way 
so rarely knows it herself! No one likes 
to tell her, either. Nowadays you're ex- 
pected to know that a bath is never 
enough! A bath removes only past per- 
spiration, but Mum prevents future odor 


EVEN A DAILY 
BATH ISN'T 
ENOUGH FOR 
UNDERARMS! 
SO 1 USE MUM 


For Sanitary Napkins 


More women use Mum for 
sanitary napkins than any 
other deodorant. Mum 
frees you from embarrass- 
ment, is gentle and safe! 


MUM GIVES THOROUGH UNDERARM CARE 


IT'S LATE, BUT JUST 
THAT LITTLE TOUCH 
OF MUM KEPT ME 
FRESH THROUGH 
EVERY DANCE -- 


before it starts. Hollywood says Mum... 
nurses say Mum... you'll say Mum once 
you've tried this pleasant, gentle, de- 
pendable cream! 

QUICK! Mum takes 30 seconds, can be 
applied even after dressing or underarm 
shaving! 

SAFE! The seal of the American Insti- 
tute of Laundering tells you Mum is 
harmless to fabrics. Mum is safe for skin. 


SURE! Without stopping perspiration, 


Mum stops all underarm odor. Get Mum 
at any druggist’s today. Be sweet for that 
movie or dancing date. Be popular a- 
ways! Use Mum! 


TO HERSELF: 


TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION 
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“It’s Quilted” 


that’s why 
women choose 


- : 
: is 


THE KOTEX™ 
TAMPON 


He ONLY TAMPON 


, D- 
THATS QUILTES 
HERES WAY. 


Special ‘Quilting’ makes Fibs the ideal in- 
ternal protection... keeps Fibs from expanding 
abnormally in use— prevents risk of particles 
of cotton adhering—increases comfort and 
lessens possibility of injury to delicate tissues. 
The rounded top makes Fibs easy to insert, 
so 20 artificial method of insertion ts necessary 4 


\ 


This Surgical Cellucotton (not cotton) absorbs 

far more quickly than surgical cotton, that’s 

why leading hospitals use it. Thus Fibs pro- 
fo vides utmost security. 


Kotex Products merit your confidence. Yet 
with all its exclusive features, Fibs cost only 
Mail coupon with 10c 


25c¢ for a full dozen. 
for trial supply today. 


Accepted for 
Advertising by 
The Journal of 

the American 

edical 
Association 


(#Trade Marks Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Office) 


es ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
FIBS—Room 1464, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose 10c for trial supply of FIBS, the Kotex 
Tampon, mailed in plain package. 


Grant were wearing polo coats just alike 
(except size) before they went to Europe, 
and getting a big kick out of it. But it 
was the popular twosome of Janet Gaynor 
and Adrian that stopped the show at the 
Cocoanut Grove recently and had every- 
one gaping—politely, of course. Both 
showed up in bright red taffeta jackets! 
Janet’s was very feminine with a lot of 
ruffles and frou-frou, while Adrian’s was 
cut along the conventional tailored dinner 
coat lines. But the same identical mate- 
rial, mind you. . 

The rumors are thick and fast that 
Sonja Henie and Vic Orsatti, her agent, 
will announce an engagement while they 
are in Europe. Vic took the same boat 
to Norway with the little skating girl and 
you know how romance flourishes on a 
boat with a full moon. During her last few 
weeks in Hollywood, before she left on 
her European vacation, Sonja was seen 
mostly with Lee Bowman, but it was more 
a dancing friendship than a romance. Lee 
Bowman and Cesar Romero are the two 
best dancers in Hollywood, and next to 
skating Miss Sonja likes dancing. 

1—1@i——o 

Ann Sheridan definitely refuses to take 
all this “oomph girl” business too seri- 
ously, Covers on all the national maga- 
zines as well as the fan magazines, and 
raves about her sex appeal on every hand, 
haven’t gone to her pretty little red head 
one bit. The former Clara Lou Sheridan, 
who hung around Hollywood several years 
before she got a “break,” wears a brace- 
let on which is inscribed, “To Ann from 
Clara Lou. Kid, you continue to amaze 
me.” And whenever she needs fresh make- 
up she calls to the make-up man, “Come 
on over and put some oomph on me.” 

1—1@i—o 

When May Robson recently celebrated 
her seventy-fifth birthday she received a 
wire from W. C. Fields which had her in 
hysterics. She just can’t wait to show it 
to you when you call at her attractive 
home. Wired Bill, “Come, come, my little 
chickadee, another birthday?” 

r—1©i—9 

When Hedy Lamarr takes still pictures 
at the studio she always has a phonograph 
sent over to the gallery with some “hot” 
records. Hedy is not one to be stationary 
very long and while the cameraman gets 
his camera and the lights set up Hedy 
dances around without a single thought 
about all that glamour she’s supposed to 
give out for the camera. When she did a 
recent gallery sitting she found some 
trhumba records and she felt an over- 
whelming desire to dance the rhumba. 
There wasn’t a man in sight except a 
technician who was fixing the lights. 
“Dance with me, please,” said Hedy to 
him. “I’d love to swing it with you, Miss 
Lamarr,” said the technician blushing. 
“But you see I’m a married man. And I 
don’t think my wiigculd like it.” 

Although she has been on the screen 
for seven years a director recently made 
the discovery that Barbara Stanwyck has 
a mole on her lip. He became terribly 
excited over his discovery and ordered 
Barbara to have the mole removed at 
once. “Listen,” said Barbara, “that mole 
has been with me through a lot of stale 
performances and I’m afraid it’s goimg 
through another.” 


Wayne Morris has taught his 


police dog, Galahad, many 

tricks. Wayne and his wife live 

in Brentwood. They expect the 
stork sometime in December. 


After a three-year battle Lionel Barry- 
more has his feet on the ground again. 
Despite an injury, suffered three years ago, 
he still carried on with his acting, and 
started an intensive system of treatment 
and exercise. 


He moved to a farm in the San Fer- | 


nando Valley, and added sunshine and 
strenuous farm work to his itinerary. He 
built fences, planted flowers, shrubs and 
trees, and gradually overcame the handi- 
cap. He walked before the camera recently 
for the first time and from now on has 
no use for crutch or wheel chair. 

“Besides, I’ve raised the finest stand of 
corn in the San Fernando Valley,” says 
Lionel. 


11 Qin 
When “The Women” was finally fin- 
ished Rosalind Russell gave a dinner party 
at the Cocoanut Grove for all the stand- 
ins on the picture. Norma Shearer gave 
a party for the cast—all showed up ex- 
cept Joan Crawford and Paulette God- 
dard. So now you know who was speaking 

to whom, and who wasn’t. 


1—1@r—n 


Greer Garson made a faux pas, when 


_she moved into her star dressing room 


on the M-G-M lot recently, that had 
everybody on the lot breaking out m a 


sympathetic smile. It seems that for } 


weeks Greer has been house hunting in 
Hollywood and has been poking around 
im kitchens, bathrooms, closets, etc., ask- 


1 
i 


4 


| 


i 
t 


if 
| 
i 


ing all the traditional questions. So when 
the young man from the castimg office § 


took her over to show her her new dress- 
ing rooms she fluttered around looking 


at everything and then quite unexpect- § 


edly said to the. young man, “Does this 
include lights and gas?” 
1—1©i—n 


And speaking of dressing rooms, her 


nearest neighbors report that Garbo prac- 
tices dancing in her dressing room during 


her lunch hour. And the record she plays | 


i 


over and over is, “I Get Along Without § 


SILVER paces ) 


Es i 


You Very Well.”? She has probably dedi- 
ated it to Stokowski now that she is in 
the throes of romance and vegetable juices 
»with Dr. Gaylord Hauser, the diet expert. 
With Garbo one never knows. Maybe it’s 
love. Maybe it’s only spinach. 


i Qu 
Don Ameche once worked in a mattress 
factory as a mattress tester. The job 
‘proved pleasant, but too tempting, and 
after falling asleep for three days in a 
ow he was politely, but firmly, told to 
eek his livelihood elsewhere. 


On 
Clark Gable and Lionel Barrymore 
ook no chances when they heard that 
‘Mickey Rooney was going to impersonate 
them in a scene for “Babes in Arms.” 
hey both went to the set ostensibly as 
‘unofficial technical directors and to avert 
ibel at the hands of the irrepressible 
Rooney. 
| In the scene, Mickey played two parts, 
Rhose of “Cleopatra’s Uncle Lionel” and 
“Clark Antony.” Mickey laid it on thick. 
Then he turned to the two stars for their 
‘opinion. “Not bad, Mickey,” said Barry- 
more, “not bad.” Gable remained silent. 
“What do you think, Clark?” urged 
Rooney. 
“Well, Mickey, I'll tell you,’ mused 
Gable, with his usual tact. “One of us 
must be rotten!” a 
_ Jane Withers and Papa Walter Withers 
took 81-year-old Grandma Jennie Withers 
fishing off Malibu, and Grandma caught 
15 brinies—then at Jane’s party for her, 


» 


Arnold. 
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Instead of watch-dogs Virginia Field 


Grandma played ping pong with Edward . 


backyard. And if you don’t think that’s 
effective protection try walking in the 
gate sometime without Virginia on hand 
to greet you. 


Oren 
A‘ long last, we believe, we have found 
a guy in pictures whom men like 
almost as much as their wives do. Mr. 
Bob Hope. After attending several Bob 
Hope previews, and listening to male chit- 
chat in the lobbies later, we discovered 
that the men of America don’t seem to 
resent Bob Hope at all. They don’t turn 
green with envy when he comes on the 
screen. They don’t sneer and make funny 
noises during his love scenes. They don’t 
seem to mind when their wives say, ‘“Isn’t 
he wonderful! I wish he’d sing “Iwo 
Sleepy People’ again.” 

Why, husbands have pouted for days 
because their wives have sighed longingly 
over Nelson Eddy. They’ve stamped out 
of their homes in a rage simply because 
they found Dick Powell, clipped from a 
fan magazine, on their wives’ dressing 
table. The Messieurs Gable, Taylor, Coo- 
per, and Power have caused more serious 
domestic upsets than mothers-in-law and 
budgets combined. Why then, since they 
resent these other screen heroes so much, 
do they like Bob Hope? Why indeed? 
Well, in genial, wise cracking, not too 
handsome, not too young, regular guy 
Bob Hope, they see themselves. The aver- 
age American man can’t possibly imagine 
himself a Robert Taylor or a Tyrone 
Power, all slim and young and prettied 
up making love in the moonlight—un- 
less his imagination is running wild. But 
he can easily imagine himself a human 


hero, an easy going, down-to-earth, fellow 
in his thirties like Bob Hope, who takes 
a drink and cracks a joke and makes love 
as if it were not something funereal, but 
a perfectly natural and rather amusing 
thing to do. That’s the reason he doesn’t 
resent it when the little woman goes into 
raves over Hope. It’s flattering to him. 

“Why,” says the average American hus- 
band, ‘look at Hope’s nose. It looks like 
a ski jump. And that chin. It comes on 
the screen five minutes before he does. 
And I bet his tailor has a lot of trouble 
with those hips. Oh boy, I am just as 
good looking as Hope any day of the 
week. Wonder if there is a new Hope 
picture I can take the little woman to 
tonight. She hasn’t let a peep out about 
Robert Taylor since she saw “Thanks for 
the Memory.’ ” 

Yes indeed, Bob Hope is quite the 
nicest thing that has happened to Amer- 
ican husbands in years. With the whole 
race of them practically dying from an 
inferiority complex—and no wonder, what 
with the pretty boys being thrust down 
their throats every time they went to a 
movie—Mr. Hope has done more to buck 
them up than four martinis on an empty 
stomach. Mr. Hope has done for the Amer- 
ican husband just exactly what Mr. Zieg- 
feld did for the American girl. For the 
first time in history the young husband 
in his thirties, with hair falling off his 
temples instead of growing on his chest, 
has become glamorous and romantic, and 
very desirable. Women had rather find a 
sense of humor across the breakfast table 
than a perfect profile. And it makes for 
a happy home. 


keeps a pair of unfriendly geese in her 


GLAMOROUS 
SCREEN ACTRESS 
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- Harmonizing Powder, Rouge, Lipstick, 


Keyed fo the Color of Your Eyes! 


My, what it does for a girl—this wonderful 
discovery by the makers of Marvelous! They 
studied women of every age and coloring and 
found that eye color is related to the color 
of your skin, your hair—that eye color is the 
simplest guide to cosmetic shades that are 
right for you. 

So now, whether your eyes are blue, brown, 
hazel or gray—the makers of Marvelous 
have blended cosmetics in correct color har- 
mony to flatter your natural coloring. They 
have created matching powder, rouge and 


mA 


HAZEL-EYED GIRLS, LIKE GLORIA STUART 
win exciting new beauty with MARVELOUS 


- lipstick for you, keyed to the color of your eyes! 


MATCHED 
MAKEUP ! 


You'll adore the smooth, suede-like finish 
which Marvelous Powder gives your skin... 


‘the soft, natural glow of your Marvelous 


Rouge . . . the lovely, long-lasting color of 
Marvelous Lipstick. You can buy each sepa- 
rately, of course (harmonizing Mascara and 
Eye Shadow, too), but for perfect color har- 
mony, use them together. At drug and depart- 
ment stores, only 55¢ each (65¢ in Canada). 

Send for sample Makeup Kit—mail coupon 
today for generous metal containers of har- 
monizing powder, rouge and lipstick in the 
shades that are right for you! 


RVELOUS 


MATCHED MAKEUP 


KEYED TO 


THE COLOR OF YOUR EYES! 


by Rctad Hudaud 


Name 


Street____———————— 


RICHARD HUDNUT, Dept. M, 693 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
My eyes are Hazel LC] 
Send me my Makeup Kit. | enclose 10¢ to help cover mailing costs. 


Blue LJ Gray 1 


Brown (] 


City 


SU-1039 
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EX-LAX MOVIES 


BETTY: I don’t know which is worse... 
constipation or the remedy! 


SALLY: You're silly to punish yourself 
that way. Why don’t you try Ex-Lax? 


BETTY: Ex-Lax? You expect that to work 
for me... alittle chocolated tablet? 


SALLY: Don’t let its pleasant taste de- 
ceive you. Ex-Lax is a dependable lax- 
ative—thorough and effective! 


2 


BETTY: No more strong, bad-tasting lax- 
atives for me! That Ex-Lax was just the 
thing. It fixed me up fine! 


SALLY: What did I tell you! We’ve used 
Ex-Lax in our family for over 30 years. 


ss pe ee 
a a r,t et ee ee eee DT | 


The action of Ex-Lax is thorough, 
yet gentle! No shock. No strain. No 
weakening after-effects. Just an easy, 
comfortable bowel movement that 
brings blessed relief. Try Ex-Lax next 
time you need a laxative. It’s good 
for every member of the family. 


">. _—*10¢ and 25¢ 


NEW Amazingly Quick Relief! 


Dr.Scholl’snew discovery! Quickly re- 
lieves painful callouses, burning sen- 
sations on bottom of feet. New shape 
and design. 630% softer than before! 
Separate Medications included for 
removing callouses. Cost but a trifle. 


CALLOUSES 


eyes are inevitably coupled with emo- 
tion. For eyes have a language of 
their own, far more expressive than that 
which issues from our lips. Eyes dare 
when the lips falter. And whether or not 
you are aware of it, your eyes speak for 
you every day of your life. This is the 
reason that the Hollywood studios con- 
centrate intensely on this feature of the 
face. If you saw “Second Fiddle,” with 
Sonje Henie, you may recall that scene in 
the make-up studio when the little teacher 
was being groomed for her screen test, 
and also that comment on eyebrows. 
Eye make-up and lipstick have un- 
doubtedly in- 
creased the gen- 
eral attractive- 
ness and confi- 
dence of girls 
and women 
more than any 
other cosmetic 
aids. Yet I be- 
lieve there are 
today thousands 
of girls with 
really lovely eyes who discount their 
charms in this respect because their eyes 
aren't a divine blue or as big as saucers. 
There is no longer any set standard for eye 
beauty so far as color and shape are con- 
cerned. The screen has definitely proved 
that any type of eye may be beautiful. 
You see Hedy Lamarr on the screen. 
You remember those eyes. But you do not 
know or care what color they are. Per- 
haps, even, you will not recall their shape. 
What was in them impressed you. There 
is languor in Dorothy Lamour’s eyes; 
candour in Frances Dee’s; youth and fun 
and also tears in Deanna Durbin’s, a hint 
of laughter in Judith Barrett’s and fire 
and emotion in Dolores Del Rio’s. Each 
appeals in a different way. 


: POETRY, in painting and in song, 


Above: Those deep brown eyes that — 
look right into yours belong to Frances 
Dee, who is married to Joel McCrea. 


To discover what lies in your eyes, ae 
not go straight to your mirror and look t 
at yourself sincerely and critically? Look 
at yourself as if you were a stranger, | 
for most of us never see ourselves truly. | 
We become too accustomed to our mir- | 
rored face. 

First, I hope you see clear, sparkling | 
eyes. This is a point of appeal not to be } 
matched by the longest of lashes, the | 
most violet of tones. For that sparkle, 
alone, is a magnet. Instinctively, it in- 


spires a desire in others to look at you 
and admire. If you lack sparkle, ask your- | 
self if you are in good health, if you get 
sufficient rest and recreation, and if you } ! 
make it a point to enjoy life. These are | 
the things that give sparkle. There are | 
times, of course, when all eyes become } 
tired, after a long drive, concentration on t 
work or study, a too long program at the | 
movies or atoo late party. Then you need | 
a soothing eye wash. There is Eye-Gene, | 
for example, excellent for this purpose, | 
and many a star has mentioned it to me 
in describing her eye care. Two drops in 
each eye, night and morning, and your 
eyes are both cleansed and soothed. jj} 

Try. to avoid eye strain when possible. } 
Do not read, study, work or sew in a 


Above: Deanna. 
Durbin’s grey eye: 
look like this 
when she’s having | 
a good time. Lef. 
There’s a subt 
hint of laught 
in Judith Barrett’ 
lovely dark eyes. 


Yours may have their 
own beauty in color, 
shape or expression, but 
here are some accents 
to double their appeal. 


By 
Mary Lee 


‘poor, weak light. Don’t sit with a glare 


in your face, and if you frankly need 
glasses, use them for work and reading. 
Close your eyes easily from time to time 
for a little rest, or follow an idea Sylvia 
Sidney taught me some years ago. Close 
your eyes lightly, then cup the palms of 
your hands over them to shut out all 


light. Relax this way a few minutes, and 


you'll feel like a new girl. 
Now examine your lashes. How are 


they? Perhaps they don’t hold the world’s 


x 


record for length, but if they’re normal, 


cheer up. You can do much to improve 


| their natural condition through care, and 

you can double their beauty by make-up. 
_ There is a preparation made by the Kur- 
lash Company, Kurlene, which is truly 
a wonderful groomer for brows and lashes. 
‘It seems to make every little hair appear 


individually stronger, more definite, silky 
and lustrous. I like to use Kurlene on the 


_Kurlash Eye Brow Brush, because it gets 


the preparation on so neatly and gives 
brows and lashes a nice mild exercising, 


| by brushing. This brush has several inches 


of handle, which makes it convenient to 
wield. By using Kurlene nightly, I think 
you can immensely improve the condition 
of your lashes and brows, too, if they 
need it. Many with a full, dark enough 
growth use Kurlene in this manner by 


day, for it gives a beautiful life and lustre. 


Languorous is the word for Dorothy 
Lamour’s orbs (above) and sultry for 


the famous Hedy Lamarr’s 


(below). 


I might add that I have yet to talk with 
a star who did not use some such prepa- 
ration nightly. 

Mascara is really the magic touch. You 
may use with full assurance of safety 
the well-known and advertised brands. 
Their full effectiveness, however, lies in 
skilful application. You need a light, 
trained hand, which is only a matter of 
practice. Some mascara seems to work 
better with a wet brush, while others go 
on smoother with a damp one, so experi- 
ment here. For an artistic job, it seems 
better to apply first a moderate amount, 
let dry, and then apply more, if you 
need heavier accent. It is the fashion now 
to use only 
enough to ac- 
cent lashes, 
rather than to 
bead or burden 
them down in 
the old-fash- 
loned manner. 


your brush after 
use, and then 
it will not clog. 
Here is a way 
to a very natural effect. Rinse your brush, 
dry on a tissue, then brush your lashes 
again after using mascara. This separates 
every lash, gives a beautifully soft result. 

If you have long eyes, like Kay Francis 
or Ruth Chatterton, a good idea is to con- 
centrate mascara on the outer end, as this 


increases length of the eyes. If your eyes 


are round, like Sonja Henie’s or Claudette 
Colbert’s then accent in an even, round 
fringe. As a rule, mascara should be used 
on the upper lashes only, but there are 
exceptions, as with the pale blonde, whose 
lower lashes are not noticeable. In this 
case, use a very little mascara on these 
lashes. Most mascaras are run-proof, 
water-proof and sting-proof, and I find 
either cream or face tonic excellent for 
their removal, [Continued on page 68] 


Here are three pretty ladies caught in the very act of doing all the 
helpful things we told you about for enhancing your eyes. They are 
(left to right) Rosalind Keith, Gloria Blondell and Joy Hodges. 


Always wash 


THOUSANDS 


MARVEL TO SEE 
THEIR SKINNY 
BODIES FILL OUT 


As these Wonderful Little 
IRONIZED YEAST Tablets 
Add 10-25 lbs. in a Few Weeks 


CIENTISTS 

have discov- 
ered that thou- 
sands of people 
are thin and run- 
down only be- 
cause they don’t 
get enough Vita- 
min B and iron 
from their daily 
food. Without 
these vital sub- 
stances you may 
lack appetite 
and not get the 
most body-build- 
ing good out of ; 
what you eat. fe 

Once these. 
substances are; 
supplied — and 
you get them 
now in these 
amazing little 
Ironized Yeast | 
tablets—the im= | 
provement that 
comes in a short | 
time is often as- 
tonishing. Thou- 
sands report 
wonderful new 
pep, gains of 10 
to 25 pounds in 
a few weeks— 
complexions nat- 
urally clear — a 
new natural at- 
tractiveness that 
wins friends 
everywhere. 


° ° 
Why they build up so quick 
Food chemists have found that one of the richest sources 
of marvelous health-building Vitamin B is the special rich 
yeast used in making English ale. Now by a costly process, 
this rich imported ale yeast is combined with Vitamin B 
concentrate from yeast and with 3 kinds of strength-build- 

ing iron. i 

The result is these new easy-to-take Tronized Yeast 
tablets, which thousands of formerly skinny people who 
needed their ingredients hail as one of the greatest weight- 
building, health-building discoveries of all time. 


Make this money-back test 


Get Ironized Yeast tablets from your druggist today. If 
with the first package you don’t begin to eat better and 
FEEL better, with more strength and pep—if you are not 
convinced that Ironized Yeast will give you the pounds of 
normally attractive flesh you need—the price of this first 
package will be promptly refunded by the Ironized Yeast 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. So get it today. . 
Only be sure you get genuine Tronized Yeast, and, not 
some cheap, inferior substitute which does not give the 
same results. Look for ‘IY’? stamped on each tablet. 


° 
Special offer! 

To start thousands building up their health right away, 

we make this valuable special offer. Purchase a pack- 
age of Ironized Yeast tablets at once, cut out the 
seal on the box and_mail it to us with a clipping 
of this paragraph. We will send you a fascinating 
little book on health, ‘Facts About Your 
Body.’? Remember, results with the _ first 
package—or money refunded. At all drug- 
gists. Ironized Yeast Company, Inc., 
Dept. 2610, Atlanta, Ga. 


IMPORTANT 


Beware of sube 
stitutes. Be sure 
you get genuine 
JRONIZED YEAST. 

Look for “IY” 

on each tablet. 


Posed by professional model 
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MELROSE set $122.25 _. 
Engagement ring only $87.50 


BROOKLINE set $200.00 


J BETHEL set.$292.50 
Engagement ring only $150.00 


Engagement ring only $250.00 
supe styling, exquisite workmanship 
and diamonds of lovely color and fine 
quality make Keepsake the ring she 
hopes for. The Gold Bond Certificate of 
Quality and Registration accompanies 
each Keepsake. At your jeweler. 
Coming Brides—Send for Book 


Keepsake Diamond Rings, 
214 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Tenclose 10c to cover mailing expense. Please send me valuable book 
“Etiquette of the Engagement and Wedding.” 


ALICE MARBLE 


tells the truth about 
HOLLYWOOD! 


ARE MOVIE STARS 
GOOD SPORTS? 


SCREENLAND rings up a scoop! 
The lovely tennis queen, now a 
movie actress, tells her own un- 
varnished story of filmland's good 
and bad losers! Thrill-laden! 
Packed with names and incidents! 
Don't miss it! 


BUY THE BIG OCTOBER 


SCREENLAND 


104 Now on Sale Everywhere 10¢ 


areer Girls 


Jeanette MacDonald 
kept a stiff upper lip. 


EANETTE MacDONALD was look- 

ing at her fan mail. Some of ’em 

do look at it, you know. Jeanette 
is one of them. She held a letter in her 
hand and read it a second time. 

“T’ve got to write to this girl,” she 
said, slowly. “I have to tell her some- 
thing. Career girls don’t cry!” 

She seemed awfully solemn about it all 
and I certainly didn’t want to introduce 
a flippant note at the wrong moment. But 
curiosity overcame me. “What,” I asked, 
“exactly is a ‘Career Girl’ and what doesn’t 
she cry over—and why?” 

Jeanette looked properly chiding. She 
was in no mood to be funny, either. Still 
fingering the letter, she said, “I call a 
Career Girl any girl who really believes 
that she has something inside of her which 
she must express—who feels that there 
is something important which she must 
do—and who is willing to struggle to learn 
to do it. 

“Tf she really believes that, then she 
simply can’t afford to waste time or 
energy or mascara weeping over the things 
which stand in her way. She can’t take 
time out to cry. What’s more, if she’s 


Above: Judy Garland almost quit at 
fourteen, but kept plugging. Right: 
Olivia de Havilland had no time for 
tears when things went all wrong. 


They can’t afford to feel 
sorry for themselves when 
the bad breaks come along 


really smart, shell try to learn from 
the knocks!” 

Well, Jeanette was dead sure from the 
beginning that she had a career ahead of 
her. She was sure of what the career was, 
too. She would sing. People tried to per- 
suade her to dance or act or even write 
or design something. No one seemed to 
think much of her singing—except Jean- 
ette. Came a Big Day at last, when she 
was to try out for a singing role in a 
musical show called, ‘Fantastic Fricassee.” 

“Tt meant so much,” she recalls. “Of 
course, I had stage fright. I faltered in 
my song and there must have been some- 
thing extremely comic about it, because 
everyone laughed and laughed. 


“Afterward, when I was sitting, simply 


frozen with despair and horror, the pro- 
ducer came around and offered me a 
comedy role in the show! I'd been taking 
myself so big. I’d been so sure that I 
should be a prima donna at the Metro- 
politan in just a year or so... I couldn't 
believe him. 

“But I thought it over. I needed that 
job and I decided that no experience 
could be completely wasted. I would turn 
that fiasco imto something valuable. 1 
think I did.” 

She turned it into something extremely 
valuable. She learned to “take it.” A year 


pike 2 tal 


SILVER SCREEN 


| By 
Norma Ann Wells 


‘Wendy Barrie learned 
to keep smiling, no 
matter what happens. 


or so later, when the “Met” seemed as 
far away as ever, she was called for an 
‘audition for a musical comedy which she 
was sure would mean instant recognition 
for her, if she could get the role. She 
was prepared to do her doggondest. 
The producer, director, musical direc- 
‘tor... half a dozen hard boiled Broad- 
'way gentlemen were assembled in the 
‘theater to hear her. She wore her pret- 
tiest frock and brought her own accom- 
-panist. She was in excellent voice and 
_knew it. She had never felt so sure of 
herself as she did when she took her 
place by the piano on the bare stage. 
__.“Someone nodded to me to go ahead,” 
‘she recalls, “and the accompanist began 
_to play. I opened my mouth and sang as 
‘I was sure I had never sung before. Sud- 
_denly, I realized that the men were all 
_ chatting together amiably. No one was lis- 


e 


STP TARE 


Greer Garson 
| has had her share 
_of misfortune, 
_but through it 
| all she kept smil- 
| ing. “Believe in 
| yourself,’ she 
| sagely advises, 
| the rest sort 
of develops.’’ 


for OCTOBER Ley) 


Cry. 


_tening to me at all. Someone said some- 


thing and they all laughed. My song 
ended and someone said, ‘Go ahead, sis- 
ter, give us another tune.’ I did, too. 
Then I slunk out and I’m sure they didn’t 
notice I had gone. 

“On my way home in the subway I 
spoke to myself severely. ‘You haven't 
lost a thing, but your car fare, Jeanette,’ 
I said. ‘Four or five rude men can’t make 
make any difference to you. You haven't 
been turned down because you weren't 
any good. No one even heard you. It’s 
exactly as if you had never gone there.’ 
I didn’t quite believe myself—but it 
helped to boost up my ego. 

“Tt’s awfully impor- 
tant to give yourself 
pep talks, if you want 
to get anywhere. But 
you can’t afford to feel 
sorry for yourself.” 

She had to be pretty 
stern with herself on 
another occasion when 
she dawdled so long 
over selecting a new 
hat that she was late 
for an audition and 
didn’t get to sing at all. 

“T let my own silly 
vanity cheat me out of 
a chance for agood job,” 
she says. You gather 
that she is still cross 
with herself about it. 
[ Continued on page 64] 


“B-ettes solve 
a most difficult 
personal problem’ 


Wy 


Internal 
Sanitary 
Protection 


No Odor, Belts, Pads or Pins 


A nurse told Mrs. L—about 
B-ettes and suggested she try 
them. Now she finds this 
dainty internal method of sani- 
tary protection a blessing every 
month—no pads, pins or belts 
and no odor problem. Invisible 
even under the sheerest gown 
—and so easily disposable! 


Try B-ettes next time and you 
should never go back to older 
ways. Buy them at any drug 
or department store and pay 
nothing extra for their many ex- 
tra advantages—25¢ for twelve, 
1o¢ for purse package of 4. Say 
*‘Bee-etts’’. Mail coupon be- 
low today for trial package. 


“Based on letter in our files. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


GUARANTEED BY 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
AB ADVERTIINO Triatin 


ae 


Accepted for Advertising by Journal 
of American Medical Association 
THE B-ETTES CORPORATION 
Union Beach, N. J. 
Enclosed is 10¢ for which please send me 
trial package of 4 B-ettes, with full information. 
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MOVIE FANS. . HERE'S 
The fabulous parade of He motion picture capi- THE PICTURE M ADE 


tal...from pies to premieres...and the great human FOR YOU fae AND WE 
story of the men and women who conquered § DO MEAN You! | 


the entertainment world! Just as the tunes of 
“Alexander's Ragtime Band” brought back 
your happiest memories...so will the drama 
of IOO! thrilling yesterdays in “Hollywood 


Cavalcade” warm your heart anew! | : | 
IN TECHNICOLOR! 


Photographed today! 
with great stars of today 


ALICE FAYE 
ied Seat peronea DON AMECHE 


SEE Buster Keaton, Ben J. Edward Bromberg 

Turpin and the Keystone I 

Cops in slapstick,custard pie i i 

comedy, with Don Ameche A ap Curtis S Lynn Bari 
Stuart Erwin ¢ Buster 

Keaton - Donald Meek 


directing. 
SEE Mack Sennett bathing 

Jed Prouty - George 
Givot - Eddie Collins 


beauties (Alice Faye 1s one!) 
Directed by Irving Cummings 


Staged anew! 


HEAR A1 Jolson sing again 
“Kol Nidre”...the song 
that electrified the world! 

SEE Hollywood...as it was 
-..aS it is...in a three-ringed 


circus of entertainment! x Associate Producer Harry Joe Brown « Screen 
The most brilliant new A 20th Century-Fox Picture Play by Ernest Pascal - Story by Hilary Lynn 

7 5 Darryl F. Zanuck and Brown Holmes ° Based upon an original 
note in entertainment! ; idea by Lou Breslow 


{n Charge of Production | 


18 SILVER SCREENS 


Topics 
For Gossip 


Right: When our cameraman asked Bob Taylor and 
Joan Blondell to “lock pretty” at a recent party, this 
is what happened. Below: Eric Rhodes takes a dancing 
lesson from Joyce Coles for his role in ‘‘On Your Toes,” 
with Zorina. Right center: Edgar Bergen enjoying 
himself with Beryl Wallace at the Earl Carroll Theatre- 
Restaurant. Lower right: Felix Young, owner of the 
Troc, tells Alice Faye about the high cost of running 
a night club. Alice seems a little bit surprised. 


ba 


0 HEN long, lean, lanky, and very good looking 
“Ham” Nelson returned to Hollywood recently 
after six months in New York, ex-wife Bette 

Davis went night clubbing and partying with him and 

seemed to have herself a time. The gossip now is that 

Bette will not marry George Brent, but will probably 

call off the divorce which is not effective until Decem- 

ber. Not since the casting of ‘(Gone With the Wind” 
has Hollywood had such heated dinner arguments as 
they have had lately over ““Ham” and Bette. One side 
of the table insists that “Ham” did wrong by Bette, 
while the other side is just as vehement in insisting 


that Bette did wrong by “Ham.” Any- 
way, the two should get together and 
make another try at matrimony. 

—— Or 

Signs of the times: George Brent 
doesn’t like red nail polish. Bette Davis 
now wears red nail polish. 

—1@.— 

One of the best laughs in “The Women” 
is when Mary Boland, as the rich count- 
ess, says to her maid: “Bring me a seda- 
tive—and put some gin in it.” 

i——$1 @ k—e 

Vincent Price had an amusing experi- 
ence as one of Malibu’s new residents. 
Vince walked out on the beach front one 
morning to discover all his sand furnish- 
ings missing—lock, stock, and umbrella. 
The following morning he discovered 
them all returned, neatly put back in 
place, all having been completely re- 
painted and covered. Explanation of the 
weird goings-on was found in a note 
which read: “Sorry we inconvenienced 
you. We were supposed to have picked up 
the furniture next door for renovating.” 
It was signed by a beach furnishing com- 


pany. Vince did not receive a_ bill. 


Dolores Del Rio is the envy of all the 
Hollywood femmes with her exquisite col- 
lection of rare hand-made, hand-wrought 
jewelry from Mexico. The sets were col- 
lected for her by Chela Martinez Del Rio, 
her cousin-in-law, who is visiting her here. 
If filmdom faddists get their way, Miss 
Martinez will become a permanent mem- 
ber of the set of exclusive Hollywood 
umporters. 

i——1 Qa—— 

At least half a dozen Hollywood hair 
stylists are trying to take credit for Anita 
Louise’ new coiffure, one of the smartest 
baby-bobs in town. But it’s Anita who can 
take a big bow—it was her own idea, and 
she dresses it herself. 

—1@r— 

One of Allan Jones’ greatest ambitions 
will be realized when he auditions for the 
Metropolitan Opera’ first of next year. 
Jones received the invitation this month 
and will fulfill it sometime during his 
nation-wide concert tour which begins in 
January. 


Grable is all tired out after a bowling 


Left: Una Merkel gets. Robert Young’s 
tion for a picture at the Cocoanut Grove. y 
Sarah Schwartz, who specializes in screaming fi 
actresses, lets go with a yelp for Irene Du 
ia “Modern Cinderella.” Lower left: 


at Warners Alleys and relaxes on Bob 
shoulder as hubby Jackie Coogan appro 


Menjou, with his wife Verree 
‘tainly treats autograph hunters 

Hedy Lamarr night-clubbing with — 
hubhy Gene Markey. Below: Leonid Kinskey 
necks on the literature a chorine is ing 
on scenes of “On Your Toes.” Lower right: 


And what about those long delayed 
Hollywood honeymoons? Carole Lombard 
and Clark Gable, after final scenes of 
Rhett Butler, finally managed to take a 
week off at Dél Monte before Carole had 
to start on “Vigil in the Night.” But the 
Gables are such home-bodies now (and 
I love the old-fashioned way that they 
insist upon calling a farm a farm) that 
they probably wouldn’t have left their 
cows and chickens and tractors even for 
a week, except that the kitchen had to 
be painted—and after all you've got to 
eat. 

Robert Taylor and Barbara Stanwyck 
didn’t fare that well. After re-takes on 
“Lady of the Tropics,” with the beautiful 
Lamarr, Bob found himself with only a 
few days before his next picture started. 
They spent those few days at the Holly- 
wood Baseball Park—Bob being an avid 
baseball fan, and Barbara being a loving 
wife. 

Tyrone Power and Annabella were. the 
lucky couple. As soon as the last scenes 
of “The Rams Came” were im the can, 
Ty and Annabella—right in the midst of 


furnishing their new home—hopped a 
boat for Europe where Annabella will 
have the pleasure of showing her husband 
her native France. It’s Ty’s first trip, and 
was he excited! 
——a@ 2——t 

From Erskine Johnson’s column we 
snitched the best of the Marx Brothers 
stories: Harpo Marx’s two-year-old son, 
Billy, visited him on the set of “A Day 
at the Circus” recently and upon comple- 
tion of a scene Harpo walked toward the 
youngster. But Billy failed to recognize 
his red-wigged dad. ‘Wa-a-ah,” wailed 
Billy, cringing from his father and then 
reaching toward one of the animal cages 
on the set, said, “I wanna play with the 
kittens.” The “kittens” were three Bengal 
tigers. 

Onan 

Leopold Stokowski has been sending 
Garbo orchids in wholesale lots, practi- 
cally covering her in them, but it seems 
that Garbo has switched her affections to 
a famous Diet Doctor who spends part 
of each year at his home in Hollywood. 
And, of course, there is always George 
Brent. 


When Greta! 


t 


& % When Greta’s; 
3 just herselj 
and not the 
Great Garbo, 
she’s aston- 
ishingly hu- 
man, as these; ‘ 
off -the-record| 
incidents so 
well reveal! 


Left: The fortunate 4}!: 
ones who work with }t | 
Greta know how jiu 
horribly she’s mis- } ‘ 
understood. Lower it 
left: With Director it. 
Clarence Brown. jt 
Below: She loves to || 1 
get time for a swim. 


Wo 


N “I Wanted to Be An Actress,”’ her 
I autobiography, Katharine Cornell tells 

amusingly of her first meeting with 
Greta Garbo. It was during the-first run 
i of “The Barretts of Wimpole Street” at 
| the ancient Empire Theatre, in New York 
City. The company had been thrown into 
a turmoil when an usher reported that 
Miss Garbo was in the audience. There 
ensued a great amount of peeking through 
the curtain, between acts, to determine 


if the lady sitting in Row C actually was 
Greta. Nobody could say that it was she 
or wasn’t, and inasmuch as the papers at 
the time were full of stories that a double 
for Garbo was in New York, the com- 
pany believed generally that the lady in 
Row C was a double. 

After the show, the lady with the 
slouch hat went backstage, and introduced 


herself to Miss Cornell. After about six 
minutes, Miss Cornell decided that this 
woman was an impostor and got rid of 
her somewhat rudely. To Miss Cornell’s 
horror, it developed the following day that 
the stranger was Garbo, and the apologies 
that followed included an invitation to 
Greta to have dinner with Miss Cornell 
and her producer-husband, Guthrie Mc- 


Clintic. “I can’t remember,” remembers 
Miss Cornell, ‘ever having a pleasanter, 
more gemiutlich evening. We all sat and 
talked, easily and comfortably until about 
four o’clock in the morning. Miss Garbo 
turned out to be as delightful, as charm- 


ing, as simple and as humorous a person - 


as you could imagine. No attitudes, no 
pose, no star temperament—and such ex- 


| 
| 
il 
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[Isnt Gar 


By 
Ed 


Sullivan , % 


bt: When Garbo 
t backstage to see 
harine Cornell, she 

so friendly they 
ted her as an im- 
er. Below: She has 
zand sense of humor 

a hearty laugh. 
ter right: She takes 
work seriously, but 
invariably gracious. 


“a Be 


\ Sete 


have the Marx brothers as notary 
publics to attest the document. 
Tt was during the run of “Ani- 
mal Crackers,” on Broadway, 
that the mad Marxes were told 
that the lady sitting, in the 
second row was Greta Garbo. 
She was accompanied by a gen- 
tleman. On their next entrance, 
the Marxes peered through the 
spotlight rays and verified the 
fact of her presence. Harpo, 


traordinary beauty—especially when she 
smiles.” 

This interesting revelation by Miss 
Cornell is pertinent for several reasons. 
It indicates the importance. of Garbo, 
when the first company of the American 
theatre was thrown into something re- 
sembling turmoil at the knowledge she 
was attending a performance. It suggests 


the aura of mystery which has grown up 
about the Swedish star, an aura so per- 
vasive that Miss Cornell, after six minutes 
of conversation, decided that the original 
was a fraud. It underscores the point 
that Miss Garbo is a pretty nice sort of 
person when she lets her hair down. 
That she has a keen sense of humor is 
witnessed by Miss Cornell, and you can 


as the curtain closed on the first half 
of the show, sauntered to the footlights, 
pulled off his bushy red wig and tossed 
it, with considerable accuracy, into the 
Garbo lap. 

The next night, Miss Garbo and her 
escort were back at the theatre. This 
time she sat in the first row. As the first 
half of the show [Continued on page 62] 


Pictorial Profile | 


Aa SOTHERN and hubby Roger Pryor live 

in Beverly Hills. The decorations of their home 
were done by William Haines, former star of the 
silent screen. Left Center: Ann and Roger are both 
rabid baseball fans, as is Ann’s very good friend, Gail 
Patrick, seen cheering with Ann. Lower left: Both 
take a particular pride in their new home and 
carefully consulted all furnishing plans. Roger is 
through touring with his orchestra and has returned 
to picture work with Columbia, to Ann’s delight, 


Gene Lester Photos 


caey like to go night-clubbing, as you see on 
- the right. Cesar Romero is one of their many 
liends and is frequently seen with them. Right 
lenter: Ann is in charge of all gardening and when 
lywers don’t come up as expected she’s heartbroken. 
slow and lower left: With their adopted son, 
avid, who is twelve years old. These are the first 


m. They adopted him two years ago in Texas 
here Ann was on a personal appearance tour. He 
1s the most charming manners of any little boy 
. Hollywood and is simply crazy about the Lone 
anger, He loves music. Which is fine because 
oger’s dad is Arthur Pryor famous band leader 
lad composer, and Roger, himself, plays several in- 
‘ruments. Bésides, Ann’s mother is Mrs. Annette 
de-Lake, celebrated soprano and coach of many 
ovie stars, including Ann. M-G-M wanted Ann to 
ake a picture in England, following her great 
iccess in ‘‘Maisie,” but she likes her home and 
}imily too much and talked M-G-M out of the idea, 


ctures they have ever allowed to be taken of 


y 
4 
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James Reid 


William Holden is 7 


Hollywood’s most fa- 
mous “unknown.” Al- 
though inexperienced, 
he’s entrusted with the 
highly important title 
role in “Golden Boy.” 


DE RE aOR a an a 


© PATRICIA 
eMORISON 


Paramount is considerably ex- 
cited about Patricia, and no 
wonder. She’s been doing mar- 
velously well im every picture 
in which she appears, including 
her latest effort, “The Magnifi- 
cent Fraud.” She was born in 
New York City of English par- 
ents. Has an excellent singing 
voice, designs her own clothes 
and has the longest hair of any 
actress in the movie colony. 


Above: Lana Turner turn 
on the glamour for the ben 
of Lew Ayres in a scene fi 
“These Glamour Girls,” a st 
of college life. Upper rig 
Katharine Aldrich tries to si 
the love of Jimmy: Ellison f1 
Linda Darnell in “Hotel 

Women,” but fails to succe 


@ Not Sue or Sam or Jack or Jane—but energy, 
. the life of every party. Baby Ruth is fine, pure 
a ¥e 3 candy any time, all the time, and because it’s 
( 7\\ rich in Dextrose, it provides real food-energy. 
Enjoy Baby Ruth every day at work or play. 

CURTISS CANDY COMPANY «+ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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eMUISCHA} 
cAUER 


HERE is no more be- 

loved comedian on the 
screen today than Mischa 
Auer whose popularity 
reached a new high fol- 
lowing his hilarious per- 
formances in ‘East Side of 
Heaven” and ‘Unexpected 
Father.” Mischa, born in 
St. Petersburg, Russia, 
1905, has been in pictures 
since 1928. He’s always 
been one of the most ac- 
tive players in Holly- 
wood. He’s as likeable off 
the screen as on. Right: 
A scene -from--his latest 
Picture, ‘‘Unexpected 
Father,” with Dorothy 
Arnold, Joy Hodges, Anne 
Nagel and Anne Gwynn. 
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How Women Rul 


HEN people in Hollywood get 

VV talking about who has Power in 

Hollywood, they usually do it 
in whispers and among small groups of 
intimates. There are certain Powers be- 
hind thrones and there is always that 
drab little man who sits in the corner 
of the set all day and no one knows what 
he is doing there. There is the inevitable 
blonde secretary of a Big Man and there 
is the brawny bodyguard of a certain male 
star. No one knows anything, mind you, 
but everyone has an idea, and they glance 
over their shoulders as they murmur what 
they have heard and- what they really 
think about who cracks the whip over 
the picture industry. 

It was in such a mystic and agitated 
group that a young actor—a newcomer, 
but a powerful one—suddenly raised his 
voice and proclaimed: “J haven’t the 
faintest idea of who runs the picture in- 
dustry. I only know that it’s run by men. 
But I know who runs Hollywood’s private 
and social life, who directs the manner in 
which Hollywood lives and thinks and 
dresses and eats. 

“Women! That’s who! Women! 

“They don’t have anything to say about 
how studios are run or how pictures are 
made. But, boy, how they crack the whip 
when they aren’t on the set! Whee-ew!” 

He sounded so doggoned bitter about 
it all, and he’s only been here six months. 
I wanted to know how he thought women 
cracked that whip. But such a patter of 
discussion broke out that I couldn’t make 
myself heard right away. 

While I was waiting to get a word in 
edgewise, I kept thinking of something 
that Ronald Colman said to me several 
years ago. We had been talking about 
super-super premiéres. Those were the 


Upper left to lower 
right: Bob Young says 
even his daughter 
| gives orders. Pat 
O’Brien says salesmen 
try to please his wife, 
not him. Jimmy Stew- 
art resents men stand- 
ing at cocktail parties. 
Ty Power enjoys having 
Annabella supervise. 


They most certainly havel’ 
the say and if you don’jii 
think so just read _ hov). 
the male stars feel about 


By 
Helen Louise Walker i 


days before studios started taking tra 
loads of guests to far points to view th} 
openings of pictures. Premiéres in thos 
days were in the home territory but the}, 
were pretty strenuous, even then. 

“Do you imagine,” Ronnie inquirec 
with some heat, “that any man -in hii 
senses would put on a white tie and tails 
buy fifteen dollars’ worth of orchids, bat 4 
ter his way through traffic and mobs, pas 4 | 
photographers and microphones an 
searchlights, just to look at a motion pic}. 
ture unless some woman bullied him an 
doing it? 

“Tf he hasn’t already seen the chin Wi 
previewed, he can see it on the seconc 
night of its run in mental comfort anc 
physical security. Maybe some of thi. 
younger fry like to dress up and escor 
lush young things on these occasion 
But a man outgrows it, I assure yo 
Women don’t seem to outgrow it. Sc 
sometimes, a man has to go!” — 

Ronnie had me there. I didn’t kno} 
of a single man, over thirty, who woul 
consent to attend one of those hect 
opening nights unless some woman bullies 
him a little bit. But, down inside, I wa 
wondering whether the men didn’t like 
the fanfare, too. Just hated to admit it 
I don’t always trust the he-man pos: 
turing. 

The discussion, occasioned by the soil 
actor’s remark, was growing louder and 
more confused. I wanted to ask some of 
those dominant-sounding males about 
Ouida Rathbone’s terrific party not so 
long ago—the one for the Screen 
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Guild—but you couldn’t get a word i 


with a pair of pliers. 

Ouida, of course, gives the most ex- 
citing parties in Hollywood and the entire 
colony, male and female, tumbles over 
itself to try to be invited. But this one 
wasn’t really Ouida’s own. She and a 
group of women dreamed it up and it 
was for Charity and it was to be great 
fun, and they expected all the bigwigs to 
come and spend money freely. 

And the men? Goodness! They got 
tickets. They came. They frolicked until 
the dawn and they spent their money 
by the hatful. 

And the last guests who straggled cheer- 

fully away in the rays of the rising sun 
were almost predominantly males who 
had been “bullied” into attending. It was 
‘a woman’s party all right. Maybe the men 
‘went under protest. But most of ’em 
went home under protest, too, it seemed 
to me. 
| But, of course, all parties are not 
planned by Ouida Rathbone, which is a 
pity. Jimmy Stewart had some remarks 
‘to make about the cocktail party—not 
very different in Hollywood from what 
‘it is in any other city. 
' “An awful lot of women want to give 
‘parties in the easiest way,” he drawled. 
“The cocktail party is 7. She can invite 
‘a lot of people and it doesn’t matter 
much whether half of ’em or twice as 
imany turn up. 


\ 


“There are never enough chairs. But 
'most of the women get a chance to sit 
down—after they’ve stood up long enough 
'to show off their new clothes. Then the 
/men struggle through the crowd and 
‘elbow and apologize and struggle back 
again with little plates of doodads, and 
then stand up and try to eat their own 
doodads and balance glasses all the time 
while waiters (men, poor things!) struggle 


| around, trying to fill the glasses and take 


away the empty doodad plates. Every- 
one bumps into the man and says. ‘Hello! 
‘How’ve you been?’ and he says: ‘Swell! 
‘Hullo!’ and the little woman, all this 
time, sits comfortably and chats cheer- 
fully with her neighbor about hats or 
something. 

“When you go home and take off your 
shoes you can picture the hostess saying 
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the Men in Hollywood 


happily to her husband: ‘Wasn’t it mice? 
I paid off sixty-nine social obligations and 
invited a lot of new people besides, who'll 
have to invite us to parties.’ ” 

He mused a moment. “Sometimes it’s 
fun at that,” he admitted. “You see people 
you haven’t seen in a long while.” 

There you are! They get so bitter and 
then they pull in their horns. It’s not just 
parties. Food and houses and tastes in 
sports and trips—all these things tell 
something of how the wind _ blows, 
whether Hollywood has gone chi-chi or 
not. 

I have just looked over some notes 
about where people were three years ago 
today. Clark Gable was in parts unknown 
(up north somewhere) on a fishing and 
hunting trip with male companions. 
Ronald Colman and Bill Powell were 
aboard a small, rented, gasoline-motored 
boat, fishing or something. Lee Tracy and 
Buck Jones were bounding over the bil- 
lows, sailing their boats in a race from 
Los Angeles to Honolulu (no women 
aboard). Gene Raymond, Lyle Talbot, 
Herbert Marshall and Bob Taylor were 
in desert or mountain hide-outs (mean- 
ing, no women! ). Where do you think the 
boys are now? You know as well as I do! 


Let’s get back to houses. Do you think, — 
- for instance, that any man really wants 


to inhabit a living room whose walls are 
done in cantaloupe pink and whose drapes 
are “dappled Easter egg green and leat- 
mold gray?” Do you think he feels real'y 
happy and at home in a room in which 
all the low occasional tables are chromium 
and crystal and laden with fragile, iri- 
descent flower bowls and infinitesimal, 
Lalique ash trays? Especially if he smokes 
a pipe and likes a mug of beer? But that’s 


-what you'll find, s’help me, even in those 


roughing-it ranch houses in the Valley 


where men are [Continued on page 70] 


Upper right to lower left: 
Errol Flynn thinks the 
men get pushed around 
too much. Ronald Colman 
claims women bully men. 
Bob Montgomery is all in 
favor of stag parties. Even 
Mickey Rooney has to take 
a back seat! 
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T’S funny the way Jack and I always 
do things exactly the opposite of 
what might reasonably be expected 

of us. Even when we got married we did 
it in reverse. As a matter of fact, to be 
at all consistent we should be getting 
married right now and working back to 
the way we felt thirteen years ago. 

For on the day we ran off to Waukegan 

to be married Jack and I felt about each 
other the way people usually do who've 
been married for years. Nice and friendly 
and comfortable with each other. We were 
friends. Neither of us had reached that 
high plane of excitement that’s reserved 
for lovers. We weren’t sitting away up 
over the world some place with our feet 
dangling over the moon and our minds 
touching the stars. It took us thirteen 
years to get that way. 

If I were marrying Jack today I’d be 

so jittery about it I wouldn’t know what 
I was doing. I’d be any goofy girl so mad 
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Reverse 


hen 


By 
Mary 
Livingstone 
Benny 


The wife of Jack Benny} 
personally gives you ih 
the untold story offi 
how they first met,” 
fought, fell in love, t 
were married andj 
expect to remain s 


ICSS 


Left: The Jack Bennys 
home. They live in Beverly { 
Hills in a house which Jackin 
actually helped build. Lowen|yl 
left and below: Jack with}hm 
their adopted daughter, |x 
Joan, who likes Charlie Mc=}ir 
Carthy and to play house.) 


with love that I’d probably be 
setting out for the license with 
a shoe on one foot and a bed- 
room slipper on the other, and 
doing all the other cockeyed 
things girls do when they're in 
a delirium of romance. Funny, 
isn’t it, that today when I sud- 
denly see Jack, when I’m not 
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\xpecting to see him, my heart goes scoot- 
lag right up to the place where my head 
byould be if I had one? But I haven't. 
ve lost it completely over Jack. 

| But I had my head on my shoulders 
\hat day I got married. And I’m certainly 
Had I did. For it helped me do the smart- 
sst thing I’ve ever done in my life. Marry 
‘he nicest guy in this whole world. 

Now I can’t understand why I wasn’t 
jlaying leap frog over the stars the day 
vack proposed to me. The only explana- 
ion I can offer is that nice men like Jack 
‘on’t usually do the things that get girls 
ittery over them. What I mean is, when 
men do all the little things girls are sup- 
sosed to fall in love with, when they're 
weet and attentive and their 
me desire is to make them 
iappy, girls, darn fools that 
hey are, just can’t get excited 
‘bout them. 

It’s the ones who keep them 
m the anxious seat who get 
hem mooning over the stars. 
The ones they’re never sure of. 
The darn little fools don’t real- 
ize how soon you can get over 
man like that. He can come 
n and out of your life leaving 
lothing but a few wakeful 
lights, a few tears on a pillow 
ind afterwards only a blessed 
sense of relief that he’s gone 
it last. But the other kind, the 
rand kind, can leave the empti- 
ress of the whole lonely world. 
A man like that comes only 


Right: Their daughter Joan 
's five now. She was three 
months old when adopted. 
'Selow and lower right: 
Joan loves to raid the ice- 
90x with daddy and to have 
nim read to her about 


Donald Duck’s adventures. 
\ 
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once in a lifetime, but a lot of 
girls don’t realize this before 
it’s too late. 

Let the poets sing of love at 
first sight. But count yourself as 
lucky as I do if you get love 
at last sight. 

It certainly wasn’t a case of 
love at first sight with Jack and 


me. Annoyance at first sight would have 
been more like it. 

My family was living up in Vancouver, 
B. C., then and my father, who was get- 
ting up benefits for this cause and that, 
grabbed off every show person who came 
near the place for his performances. 

We weren’t a stage family but just 
the same we often had about the best 
talent in the world sitting at our dinner 
table. If the Trocadero could assemble 
such casts no one in the world would 

be able to buy a dinner there. They’d be 
so expensive. But I’m afraid we just took 
it for granted. 

The Marx Brothers were steady cus- 
tomers for my mother’s cooking every 
time they were in town, and we loved 
having them there for pot roast and 
noodles or whatever home cooked delicacy 
she decided the boys might like. I was 
a kid at the time and I’m afraid I didn't 
realize the stellar spot I was in. Of course 
I thought they [Continued on page 72] 
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Left: Jimmy and his wife, 
formerly Gertrude Dur- 
kin, had no fear of the 
Parachute Jump. “Great- 
i est thrill I ever had,” en- 
thused Jimmy when he 
got down. Right: Jimmy 
couldn’t pass up the shoot- 
} . ing gallery. Below: At the 
| : : : Ford Exhibit with Edward 


Everett Horton and Re- 
ceptionist Frances Nalle, 
voted fairest of the 
N. Y. World’s Fair girls. 
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Right: The autograph 
fans followed Jimmy 
all day. Lower right: Of course, they had 
their “pitcher took.”? Below: Frank Buck 
brought Jimmy right into the enclosure 
with his baby rhinoceros at Jungleland. 
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Above: Eve Ardén, featured dancer at 
the Fair, greets Jimmy and he gra- 
ciously offers her a cigarette. Upper 
right: The Sun Valley skating girls 
took Jimmy for a glide over the ice. 
Right: Jimmy and his wife took the 
Fifth Avenue Bus to Penn Station for 
the World’s Fair train and he got sev- 
eral good shots along the avenue. His 
next offering, incidentally, is ‘My Fifth 
Avenue Girl,” with Ginger Rogers. 
Lower right: Mohammed Ben takes 
Jimmy for a Camel ride in Frank Buck’s 
Jungleland. Below: Jimmy’s wife does 
her best to cool off his “World’s Fair 
Feet” at the close of a delightful, but 
wearying, day. Yet he was back next day! 


RKO-Radio’s Jimmy 
Ellison lost no time in 
getting to the World's 
Fair on his recent visit 
to New York and had 
the time of his life! 


Five-and-Ten 


Ellen Drew worked in a five-and-~ 
ten, behind a soda fountain and 
also ran an elevator before 
Hollywood finally took notice 


By William Lynch Vallee 


F YOU'RE only interested in reading | 

about movie stars who hop out of 

bed into a champagne bath, nibble 
at a humming bird’s tongue and dash to 
the studio behind a police escort—dron 
this article like a hot potato and turn 
the page. 

Because this is the story of a very | 
natural girl named Ellen Drew, who once- — 
upon-a-time worked in a five-and-ten and 
now is the coming thing in young movie 

Wiiae 0a stars. Miss Drew abhors champagne baths, 
Beauty, contest . spurns tongue and gets to the studio as 
Syas anlimipors best she can. All that the studio asks is 


tant milestone 
in Ellen’s life. 


Having fun with a colt while on location 


os 
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that she get to theirs and not that of some rival outfit. 

Not to begin at the beginning, but on_the day of her return 

to this country after ten weeks in London making “French 

Without Tears” with Ray Milland, with Miss Drew, at the 

moment, in the studio of one of the smartest women’s maga- 
zines in New York. Wearing a terrific creation of crepe de 
| something, she reclined on a low platform holding in her hand 
a glass of ginger ale and acting for all the world as if it were 
Piper Heidseck, ’28. Darting about her and snapping with five 

_ different small cameras was Toni Frissel. Miss Frissel is a lady 

photographer and just about the best in the business. 

1 “One, two, three!” she yelled, catching Ellen on the wing as 
she moved into a pre-arranged pose. As she wound up the 
camera, more to herself than anyone else, Miss Frissel mut- 
tered, “God, but she’s beautiful!” 

And it would be a worn-out old misogynist who would dis- 
agree with her. Five feet three-and-one-half inches tall, a neat 
110 pounds, a dimple in her chin, blonde-hair-once-brown and 
sparkling blue eyes, she breathed the radiance of a ten pound 
hunk of radium. She was obviously as fresh as a daisy—or was 
she? 

“J got up at five this morning so I’m a little tired,” she 
said, lighting a cigaret. “I had to because the Niew Amsterdam 
docked early in Hoboken. London? It was always one of my 
greatest ambitions. I used to dream about London Bridge when 
I was mixing chocolate sodas in Hollywood. I know what you're 
thinking, but please don’t call me Cinderella... .” 

But what word other than that over-worked one can be 
used to describe the goings-on that went to change little Terry 
Ray, the daughter of a Kansas City barber, into Ellen Drew? 
The Ellen Drew who could, and did, 
play opposite Crosby, Colman, Raft and 

| Milland—with more to come? 
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Above: Ellen is as ath- 
letic as she is glam- 


And not a lie-abed Cinderella, either. Srous Right: with 
She left high school in her sophomore DEeeion Bocicecuand 
year and took a business course, think- William Henry in Par- 

_ ing to be better able to help the family, amount’s ‘‘Geronimo.” | 


now re-arranged by divorce and in rather Lower right: Chatting 
straitened circumstances. Circumstances Wee pee ee 
so bad that she was forced to leave the Bee See De es 
| school and get herself a minor job at Bt ie Flkens CR pene 
Marshall Field’s, through the Christmas without Tears” in Eng- 


shopping period. [ Continued on page 74] land with Ray Milland. 


Upon arrival Anna Neagle was asked 
for “cheese cake.”?> RKO President 
Schaefer greets Anna as production 
starts on ‘“‘Nurse Edith Cavell.” Anna 
knitted while she studied her script. 


O ME, it’s symbolic of the closer union between the 
United States and England—this interchange of players, 
directors, technicians. 

We are no competitor to Hollywood. We're just a small 
ally, trying to do in a little way what you do here in a big 
one. Big? It’s colossal! (A few weeks here and you speak 
Hollywoodese like a native!) 

Naturally, I realized there would be some differences in 
making pictures between the two places. But I hadn’t the 
faintest idea what they were. I began getting a bit of an idea 
the day we landed in New York! 

Herbert Wilcox, the producer-director, was bringing us to 
RKO to make “Nurse Edith Cavell” and all the way over I 
had been reading books about her. So, perhaps, I was in a 
slight fog, still lost in those early-war days, when the reporters 
came on the ship. “Okay, Miss Neagle,” said a photographer, 
“now let’s have a little cheese cake, please.” 

I blinked. Cheese cake? “I'll call the steward to see if we 
can get some,” I said. How those men jaughed! “We don’t 
want to eat it,” they informed me. “Cheese cake means that 
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we'd like you to sit on the rail, cross your knees, and turn 
on the glamour for a picture!” : 
Making a film in America, I could see, was going to be a 
little bewildering! I had visited here several times before with 
my father, who was a sea captain, and once I had come seek- 
ing work. There were no ship reporters on that occasion. There 
was only the stern end of the boat and the great throbbing 
of the engines and a rather frightened girl who had just re- 
ceived parental consent to go on the stage. ... I found a 
job in the chorus of “Wake Up And Dream.” It seemed so 
wonderful to me I would have been content to dance on and 
on—but not so my companions. Every one of those chorines 
had astounding ambitions. One was studying at the Sargent 


School of Dramatics to be a second Bernhardt. Another had 


saved money for a college course so she could be a child 
psychologist. Suddenly, I was fired with ambition, too. That 
is what America did for me. The air here was charged with 
aliveness, get-ahead-ness. I went back to England and worked 
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~ os The enlightening impressions of 


a visiting English star soon to be 


seen as “Nurse Edith Cavell.” 


By Anna Neagle 


like mad in order to get ahead, too. 

And here I was again, bound for California this time. The 
sharpest contrast I have ever seen in my life was between that 
stretch of desert—and Hollywood, just forty miles further on. 
You look out of the train window and see endless reaches of 
barren land and you realize with terrific force what the pioneers 
must have endured crossing that country. Then—Hollywood, 
lush, luxurious beyond one’s dreams. i 

The homes here would be ducal palaces in Europe. The whole 
place is wrapped up in glamour. It scared me. Is it wise, I 
wondered, to let yourself get into a different world like this? 
Especially when you might have to return to the ordinary 
rub-a-dub world some day? There seems to be only one answer: 
Don’t let yourself live in the Glamour World to such an extent 
that you can’t go back to the other... 

Hollywood is an amazing sect unto itself. Everyone “talks 
shop.” Whether you are on the set, lunching at the Brown 
Derby, or sunning near the Pacific, you talk movies! It’s fun. 
And disturbing, too, in a way, because you feel so out of touch 
with things outside. It’s like living in a very gay pink cloud 
and wondering what—on the earth—is happening! 

There’s nothing like that in England. My little cottage in 


‘Shenley is miles from where other professional people live for 


the simple reason that we have no movie colony such as exists 
in Beverly Hills. We are merely an industry over there. Here, 


_ Hollywood is an extremely colorful institution. 
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And when that well-oiled publicity machine starts moving! 
Shortly after my arrival, a tall young man said, “How about 
taking ‘stills’ tomorrow?” Now, of course, I was used to that. 
At home we take “heads” or still pictures, too. In a gallery. 
And for never more than a couple of hours. But here—I arrived 
at seven A.M. to find an operator from the makeup depart- 
ment and a hairdresser waiting for ‘me just as if we'd been 
making a picture. ‘“We’re driving up to Santa Barbara for 
outdoor shots,” explained the tall young man. I thought it 
was just over the hill some place. We drove . . . and drove 
... for a hundred and twenty-five miles up along the beautiful 
coast line. To get still pictures! Why if you drove that far 
in England you’d be practically out of the country! 

And quite as amazing—a young lady from the publicity de- 
partment had ordered gowns in my size from the Los Angeles 
shops for what is technically known as a “fashion sitting.” 
She had seen me only once, but she had my style down so per- 
fectly that I bought two on the spot for my personal use. 
A charming red, white, and blue sport frock and a white garden 
dress. 

When you see that publicity machine in operation you begin 
to understand why, in England, we know more about the 
Hollywood stars than we do about our own! Almost any Eng- 
lish girl can tell you about Sonja Henie’s favorite colors and 
what Joan Crawford likes for breakfast. 

You see, over there during the whole course of making a 
picture possibly eight or ten critics come down from London 
to visit the set. Over here, we’ve had that many almost every 
day for four-o’clock tea. The other day one of them said to 
me, “You must find this life strenuous after working in Eng- 
land. You do things so much more leisurely over there.” 

As a matter of fact, the exact opposite is true. Time means 
nothing here. Because the American producer has no budget- 
and-schedule nightmares to haunt him into a frenzy of action. 
Over there, banks do not support the films and the financial 
backing is raised privately in most cases. Time, consequently, 
means everything. [Continued on page 76] 


1 An intimate, taken- 
at-home photo 
story in which you 
really meet June 


J UNE LANG, once known as June 
Viasek, was born in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 1. She’s a great one for 
raiding the ice box, especially when 
she comes home late from a party. 
2. She hates to fix her hair and con- 
siders it a nuisance. 3. She’s still 
pretty much of a kid when it comes 
to dolls, teddy bears and the like. 
4. June’s one of the most popular 
girls in Hollywood and has oodles 
of dates when not working. Joe Pas- 
ternak and Hal Roach, Jr., are the 
favorite boy friends at the moment. 
5. Around the house, which is of 
Spanish style with 10 rooms, she’s 
usually in slacks or shorts. She uses 
very little make-up and has a smooth 
skin. She Jives with her mother. 


UNE feels that she’s a 

born comedienne and 
in 6. she demonstrates 
her flair for screwball 
comedy. 7. June loves to 
catch popcorn in her 
mouth as she eats it. 8. 
She loves to draw and if 
she -weren’t an actress 
she’d probably be an ar- 
tist. 9. She loves dogs, 
walking, eating and long 
drives into the country- 
side. She has a riding 
habit, but never rides. 10. 
June owns two cars, a 
Buick and a Packard 
which you see her giving 
a polish. She also owns a 
bicycle, but is afraid to 
ride it since a bad spill. 
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Left: Alexander D’Arcy play- 
fully starts to throw Arlene 
Whelan in the Pacific from the 
boardwalk at Catalina Island. 
Right: Gene Reynolds makes a 
pal of “Sucker,” both having 
appeared in “They Shall Have 
Music,” the Jascha Heifetz film. 


Foto Flashes 


When their work at the studio is finished, the 
players love to relax, as our cameraman finds 


Left: Lucille Ball, last 
seen in “Five Came 
Back,” likes nothing 
better than working 
in her flower garden. 
Right: Jean Parker 
could simply die danc- 
ing. Her partner is the 
popular Pat De Cicco. 
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So Youre Going 


the Movies? 


-O YOU go to a movie theater, thor- 
oughly enjoy yourself and then, on 
reading your favorite film critic 

next day, find out you were all wrong 
in having fun? 

Do you let your best friend persuade 
you that the picture you didn’t like much 
was really very good? 

Exactly how good is your judgment 
about motion pictures? Do you really 
‘know how to pass an intelligent verdict 
on a film? 

Ts there any definite mental tape meas- 
ure you can use to pass upon the merits 
of a movie? 

You'll have to answer the first four 
questions. 

But VES is the answer to the fifth: 

I put exactly that question to a number 
of representative newspaper motion pic- 
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What a pity the millions of theatre-goers don’t 
realize how much more enjoyment can be had from 
a picture when you view it as if you were a pro- 
fessional movie critic. This article shows you how. 


ture critics of America from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. I put it to a few of the 
leading screen trade press editors, too. 
And here are the findings. 

What is the exact measure of a good 
movie? 

Practically every critic said, in one 
way or another, its merit depends upon 
its ability to entertain you—and its meas- 
ure of completeness in amusing you is the 
final measure of its merit. 

“Ask yourself: ‘Just how much does 
it entertain me?’” said Terry Ramsaye, 
the veteran editor of The Motion Pic- 
ture Herald, a leading film trade weekly. 
“The function of the motion picture is 
to entertain—and only that. Propaganda, 
messages, philosophies, isms, politics, 
social theories are all something else again 
and have no real place on the screen. 


Then why not be your own 
critic? Here’s how the na- 
tion’s experts judge a movie 


By 
Frederick James Smith 


Does the picture entertam you? Then it’s 
a good film. Does it bore you? Then it’s 
a bad one. It’s as simple as that.” 

A number of critics believe that sus- 
pense is a vital element in a good picture. 

Honesty is another quality. 

Freshness of treatment is still another 
item. 

Smooth motivation is essential. 

Practically every critic believes that 
story (in emotional effect, suspense, logi- 
cal development, and freshness of han- 
dling) is more important than the acting 
or the direction. As Elizabeth Copeland 
of The Richmond, Va., News Leader 
says: You “should learn not to consider 
a picture good simply because it has your 
favorite stars in the cast.” 

Kate Cameron, who, as the critic of 
The New York [Continued on page 78] 
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THEY SHALL HAVE MUSIC 


Terriric Heart Tuc—Goldwyn-United 
Artists 


USIC lovers will simply have 

themselves a field day when they 

have the grand opportunity of 
seeing this picture. Imagine the great 
Heifetz and his violin for two bits! But 
you don’t have to be a music lover, you 
don’t have to know a concerto from a 
contralto, to get pure enjoyment out of 
this picture which packs the most terrific 
heart tug we’ve had on the screen since 
little Deanna Durbin begged Stokowski 
to conduct the hungry musicians. The 
story has to do with a tenement district 
music school where the poor kids in the 
neighborhood are provided with instru- 
ments and taught music by Walter Bren- 
nan and his daughter, Andrea Leeds. 
Andrea and her boy friend, Joel McCrea, 
do their best to make the school pay, 
but of course they can’t, and the night 
the juvenile symphony orchestra gives its 
first concert the creditors arrive, accom- 
panied by police and moving vans, to take 
away the mortgaged instruments. But 
Heifetz to the rescue! The main charac- 
ter in the story is a lad, superbly played 
by Gene Reynolds, who, misunderstood 
and kicked about by his stepfather, is 
rapidly becoming a “bad boy” when he 
happens into a Heifetz concert at Car- 
negie Hall, and is inspired to study the 
violin—later joining Mr. Brennan’s juve- 
nile orchestra. His East Side gang are 
Terry Kilburn, Walter Tetley, Chuck 
Stubbs and Tommy Kelly, all of them 


30 


_which is excellent 


Stefh Duna and 
her dancing are 
one of the high- 
points of the en- 
joyable film, 
“The Magnifi- 
cent Fraud.’? 


giving swell performances. Porter Hall 
plays the heavy, and Marjorie Main is 
Gene’s mother. Mr. Brennan’s juvenile 
orchestra is, in real life, the Peter Merem- 
blum California Junior Symphony orches- 
tra. Heifetz is very generous with his 
musical numbers, and the close-ups 
of his fingers (photographed by Greg 
Toland) are really remarkable. Don’t miss 
this one. It isn’t every day in the week 
that you can hear Heifetz. 


Above: Tyrone 
Power and Sonja 
Henie in the 
beauty sequence of 
“Second Fiddle,”’ 


filmfare. Right: 
Jascha Heifetz, 
who makes his 
film debut in 
“They Shall Have 
Music,” rehearses 
with Peter Merem- 
blum and Maestro 
Walter Brennan. 


Direct from the 
West Coast 


SECOND FIDDLE 


NiceLy 1n TuNE—Twentieth Century-— 
Fox 


apr BONE POWER, Sonja Henie, Ir- 
ving Berlin’s music, Rudy Vallee’s 
singing, and breathless skating routines— 
what more can you ask of any picture? 
Ty plays a brash, but charming, young 
Hollywood press agent who is searching 
for a girl to play in the super colossal 
“Girl of the North” (some mighty pretty 
lampooning of David Selznick’s search for 
Scarlett O'Hara). He persuades a Minne- 
sota school teacher, played by Miss Sonja, 
to come to Hollywood to take a test, 
[Continued on page 58 | 


| Above: Constance Moore 
grilled all the hot dogs 
» which were a _ terrific 
hit. Nan insisted upon 
‘serving. Right: All went 
'for a swim in the pool. 
| (I. #0 r.) Dorothy Ar- 
nold, Constance Moore, 
\Mrs. Violet Lois Miller, 
| Helen Parrish and the 
‘guest of honor, Nan 
/Grey. Like Nan, all the 
‘other girls here are Uni- 
‘versal contract players. 


Nan Grey's girl 
friends gave a 
shower for her 
after she wed 
Jack Westrope 


Left: The party was 
given at the home of 
Constance Moore in Bev- 
erly Hills. Showering 
Nan with gifts are (l.to 
r.) Helen Parrish, Joy 
Hodges, Constance 
Moore, Dorothy Arnold 
and Mrs. Violet Lois Mil- 
ler, Nan’s mother. Be- 
low: Joy Hodges digs 
into one of those dogs. 
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USCIOUS forest 

green velvet is used 
for this beautifully de- 
signed cocktail suit. 
The jacket shows a 
shawl, collar, cutaway 
front and gold braid 
embroidery, the skirt 
is slightly flared. Her 
scarf trimmed turban 
is of delicate yellow 
satin-backed crepe. 
Matching yellow suede 
gloves and black suede 
opera pumps complete 
this “must” in every 
party girl’s wardrobe. 


[eae MARSHALL, the new player about whom Warner 
4 Brothers are so enthusiastic, poses in some charming new 
models especially for us. Left: A collarless coat of light olive 
tweed has a fitted waist and swing skirt. Three large buttons 
covered with self-fabric are used for the single breasted closing. 
Above, left: Under this smart coat Brenda wears a shirtwaist 
| dress of olive and beige striped tweed with high neckline and 
brown antelope belt. Her felt hat, gloves and bag are olive, 
her shoes brown kid. Right: Rose beige wool is used with excel- 
lent effect in this afternoon costume, with its simply styled dress 
and slightly fitted jacket. Her attractive turban is fashioned of 
the same fabric as the suit. Her accessories are dark brown. 
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Oey chiffon has been exqui- 

sitely molded into this long- 
sleeved dinner gown worn so 
gracefully by Brenda Marshall. 
The bodice shows soft folds 
across the front caught into a 
stitched band, while the long 
sleeves are cut from broad shoul- 
ders and gradually fitted at the 
slender wrists. A dramatic coat 
of ruby red velvet has looped 
Juliet sleeves and flows out in 
a fairly long train at the back. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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for OGrLoBER 193.9 


LOVELY, sea-green 

satin, cut on formal prin- 
cess lines with a sweeping train, 
is Brenda’s choice for a ‘‘very 
special occasion.” A band of 
crystal bead embroidery in a leaf 
motif accents the top of the low 
cut bodice, while a bias fold of 
the satin forms a halter neck 
and is caught from arm to arm 
at the back in a very effective 
manner. An enveloping black vel- 
vet wrap is worn with this gown. 


ysis 


Watching new pictures 
being made and chatting 
with the players in them 


something about “Summertime” and 

“Lazy Days” and that’s just what it 
is around the studios. There are scarcely 
enough pictures shooting to wad a flit 
gun, but what there are are good. First 
there’s— 


[: “Porgy and Bess” they used to sing 


M-G-M 
eee are three big pictures shooting 
here. 

The most important, I suppose is 
“Balalaika,”’ starring Nelson Eddy with 
Ilona Massey, Charles Ruggles, Dalies 
Frantz and Joyce Compton prominently 
present. As far as I’m concerned this is 
Miss Massey’s debut. I’ve never seen her 
before but a little bird (not connected 
with the publicity department) whispers 
that Miss Massey has it all over Miss 
Miliza Korjus. Miss Massey is supposed 
to sing better, look better and act better. 
That’s quite an order as I saw Miss Kor- 
jus in “The Great Waltz” and she was 
good enough for me. Mr. Eddy and Mr. 
Ruggles need no introduction which is a 
good thing because I can’t go on being 
Pollyanna forever. 

Mr. Eddy has just returned from war 
maneuvers and, with his fellow Cossack 
officers, heads for the Balalaika Restau- 
rant where wine, women and song are 
round in the greatest abundance. At this 
gay spot a new singer (Miss Massey) has 
created a sensation with her charm and 
beauty. Nelson falls hard for her, but 
she detests entertaining officers and eludes 
him. Even more, she detests royalty (and 
Nelson, alas, is a PRINCE). True love 
never runs smooth, you know, and it 
turns out that Ilona’s father and brother 


are leaders in the revolutionary move- - 


ment (did I tell you the story is laid in 
White Russia?). Actors can’t always 
choose their roles and Nelson. the pure 
in heart, has to play the part in this pic- 
ture of a gent with dishonorable designs 
on Miss Massey. But she shames him 
by taking him to see her mother, where- 
upon his better nature comes to the fore 
and he proposes marriage instead of a 
liaison. 
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Above: A madcap scene from ‘Babes’ 
in Arms,” with June Preisser, Mickey 
Rooney and Douglas McPhail. June is 
fresh from the Broadway musical stage. 
Right: John Garfield with John Ridge- 
ley in a prison scene from Warden 
Lawes’ ‘20,000 Years in Sing Sing.” 


To make the going even rougher, her 
brother urges the factory workers to strike 
and revolt. Cossacks have been called out 
to disperse the crowd and, of course, one 
of Nelson’s men kills the brother. 

For the first time she knows who Nel- 
son really is and her love promptly turns 
to hate. From here on out her only am- 
bition is to “get her man,” and I don’t 
mean with a wedding ring. 

Nelson has arranged for her to sing 
at the opera the following Tuesday and 
one of the revolutionists has it all planned 
that she is to get Nelson and his father 
to sit in one of the boxes where the revo- 
lutionists can pot them. 

So we find her and Nelson in her sit- 
ting room. She is not only furious because 
she feels he is indirectly responsible for 
her brother’s death but because he de- 
ceived her by pretending to be a student 
when he was really a prince. 


“T Rnew you wouldn’t speak to me if 
you knew who I was,” he explains. 

“Oh,” she replies. 

“And that was how it all Started,” he 
continues. 

“Oh,” is again her noncommittal reply. 

“Tm sorry,’ he finishes. 

“But, Your Highness — why?” she 
brushes his apology aside lightly, masking 
her real feelings. “See what you’ve done 
for me. Dowt I sing in the opera next 
Tuesday night?” 

“And that’s all that matters?” he re- 
joins bitterly. “Vou didn’t mean what you 


ee 


said that night at the inn?” me 

There is a slight pause and then Ilona | 
Massey Washington admits quetly: “I 
meant it. I loved you just as much as 


I said I did.” . 
“And now?” he urges, coming to her.” 
“The truth, Lydia?” : 


“Look in my eyes,” she suggests, facing 
him, all her love seething within her. 
Nelson takes a gander and then bursts 
out: “I love you—more than I said I did. 
And there’s something I’ve got to tell 
you. Your debut will be the last time 
Captain Peter Karagin will ever hear you 
Sing?” : 

“Why?” she wants to know. 


SILVER SCREEN 


By Dick Mook 


“Pm leaving the army,’ he replies 
quietly. “Russian officers can’t marry 
lovely girls like you. That shows you how 
much the army’s worth and (taking her 
in his arms) that shows how much you're 
worth.” 


( 
i! 
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So once again Love Conquers All even 
though there is still many a long foot of 
film to be unreeled before they find the 
happiness the scenario writers have in 
store for them—until he again starts chas- 
ing happiness with Jeanette MacDonald 
in his next opus. 

Miss Rosalind Russell (having finished 
“The Women’) is visiting on the set with 
some friends from out of town. She in- 
troduces them to Nelson and [I will say 
there are few stars in the business more 
zracious to people in whom he hasn't the 
slightest interest than Nelson. He is so 
charming that to watch him you would 
chink something had been lacking in his 
life until these people came along.. And 
do they love it! 

: 


x 


x 
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Above: Director Raoul Walsh discusses 
a battlefield scene with Jeffrey Lynn, 
James Cagney and Humphrey Bogart for 
“The Roaring Twenties.” Left: Basil 
Rathbone with Ida Lupino in ‘'The Ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes.» Below: 
Alice Faye slaps a pie into Buster Keaton’s 
face in a scene for “Hollywood Cavalcade.” 


T’S a far cry from the tender senti- 
ment of “Balalaika” to the turmoil 
and crazy antics of those zanies —The 
Marx Brothers—in “A Day At The Cir- 
cus,” but I make it by walking next door. 
I have often said that it would take 
a Philadelphia lawyer to unravel the plot 
of a Marx Brothers picture, but that 
doesn’t hold good this time. Here is a 
well defined plot and if this isn’t the best 
picture they've ever made, [ll stop prog- 
nosticating—but I won’t keep still. 
Well, anyhow, Margaret Dumont is the 
rich Mrs. Dukesbury and she awakes one 
fine morning in quite a dither to discover 
that her favorite nephew and _ heir 
(Kenny Baker) has forsaken society to 


manage a circus. She promptly disinherits 
Kenny (courtesy Mervyn LeRoy produc- 
tions) and announces Lucius (her Peking- 
ese pup) as her sole heir. 

Kenny isn’t bothered . . . and why 
should he be with a salary coming in 
every week from Mervyn LeRoy pro- 
ductions? He has raised the ten grand 
with which he bought into the circus, 
but Goliath, the Strong Man, rolls him 
for his dough. Then Goliath, from whom 
Kenny borrowed the mazuma, says he 
has to have it back that night or Kenny 
must forfeit his half of the circus. Some 
friends (Chico and Harpo) of Kenny’s 
promptly call in Atty. J. Cheever Loop- 
hole (Groucho) known as “Legal Eagle,” 
who hasn’t won a case in nine years, 
to save Kenny. 

We pick them up in the animal tent. 
Three monkeys are sitting with their 
paws over their eyes, deep in thought. 
Groucho and Chico,also deep in thought, 
are pacing to and fro. Harpo, his hand 
pressed to his forehead, trails them. 


“Some-a lawyer,’ Chico jibes. “You 
come out to halp-a Jeff (Kenny) and 
Julie (Florence Rice)—and what hap- 
pens? What happens?” 

“Come, come,’ Groucho replies dis- 
gustedly. “You know as well as I do.” 

They change their direction. Harpo is 
a little late noticing this, but when he 
does he quickly scurries into line. 

“Jeff owes $10,000,” reminds Groucho. 

“Which he ain't got,” it is Chico’s 
turn to remind Groucho, albeit ungram- 
matically. 

“Keep pacing,” Groucho orders. They 
turn im opposite directions and once 
again Harpo has gone a little too far. 
Quickly he turns to catch up. 

“If only that Mrs. Dukesbury would 
help,’ Chico moans. 

“Mrs. Dukesbury?? Groucho queries. 

“Veah—Jeff’s aunt (courtesy of Mer- 
vyn LeRoy productions),” Chico responds. 

“The rich Mrs. Dukesbury—of New- 
port?” Groucho persists. “Page forty-eight 
of the Blue Book? The forty year old 
Brenda Frazier?” 

“Veah,”’ Chico answers sourly. 

[Continued on page 80] 
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chaperoned by her aunt, Edna May 
Oliver, who has two passions, knitting 
and champagne. Of course, the little 
school teacher is a smash hit in Holly- 
wood and falls:in love with her leading 
man, Rudy Vallee—thanks to Ty’s pub- 
licity campaign. But when she finds her 
love is not reciprocated she returns to 


Minnesota to marry a faithful farmer. 
But hot on her trail is Ty to explain to 
her about Hollywood’s synthetic publicity 
romances—and to tell her that it’s he 
she loves anyway. Sonja skates, to be 
sure, and beautifully. Outstanding among 
the six Irving Berlin songs in the picture 
are “I Poured My Heart Into a Song,” 
“Song of the Metronome,” and “I’m Sorry 
for Myself,” the last sung by Mary Healy, 
a pretty young thing who is on the “build 
up” list at Twentieth. Stand-outs in the 
cast are Minna Gombell, Alan Dinehart, 
Lyle Talbot, and the Brian Sisters. It 
certainly won’t bore you. 


THE MAGNIFICENT FRAUD 
SouTH AMERICAN INTRIGUE—Paramount 


ND here, folks, we have romantic 

and political intrigue in a mythical 
South American republic. The president 
of the republic has just been assassinated 
and it is very necessary that the president 
be alive the next day to sign a loan for 
ten million dollars from America. Lloyd 
Nolan who is very busy trying to hold 
the republic together hits upon the idea 
of having Akim Tamiroff, a French im- 
personator who is performing nightly at 
a tropical cafe, impersonate the dead 
president until the loan deal is signed. 
The plans are working out well until a 
French detective, Ernest Cossart, who has 
been searching seven years for Tamiroff, 
decides that now is the time to take him 
back to France for a murder charge. One 
complication follows another and poor Mr. 
Nolan has his hands full. There are some 
very bright scenes where Mary Boland 
plays a fading opera star, and where Steffi 
Duna does her stuff as a native dancer. 
Patricia Morison is romantically coupled 
with Nolan, and Patricia, I assure you, 
is very easy on the eyes, sort of a com- 
posite Hedy Lamarr and Dorothy La- 
mour—a striking type, decidedly. 


BACHELOR MOTHER 
GINGER Rocers AND LaucHs Gatore! 
—RKO 

ERE’S the funniest and smartest 

comedy that has come out of Holly- 
wood in a long, long time. Ginger Rogers 
plays a salesgirl at the Donald Duck 
counter in a big department store in New 
York City. She’s fired on Christmas Eve, 
according to that beautiful tradition of 


department stores, and is out looking for ” 


a job when she sees a baby teetering on 
the steps of a foundling home. Thinking 
that she’s doing her good deed for the 
day she takes it inside only to discover 
that the charity home attendants believe 
that it is her baby that she is trying to 
desert, and chide her something awful 
for her unmotherly denials. They take 
the matter up with Ginger’s boss. ele- 
gantly played by David Niven, and she 
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gets both her job back—and the baby. 
Nobody believes Ginger’s story about 
finding the baby, so she says to hell with 
it all and assumes the responsibilities of 
motherhood. David develops an interest 
in the baby—except for Baby Sandy one 
of the cutest on the screen—and presently 
the interest extends to the “mother.” One 
crazy situation follows another keeping 
you in constant hysterics. Charles Coburn 
plays David’s father who has been yearn- 
ing for a grandson for years and, believ- 
ing that David is the father of the child, 
demands that he marry Ginger at once. 
Frank Albertson plays an ambitious-to- 
be-floorwalker and, with Ginger, wins a 
cup in a jitterbug contest that is a high 
spot in the picture. Ernest Truex, Ferike 
Boros, and E. E. Clive are grand in the 
supporting cast. Wait till you hear Ginger 
give out with Swedish double talk! 


UNEXPECTED FATHER 
Sorta LikE BACHELOR MOTHER 
—Umniversal 

ABY SANDY, who became an over- 

night sensation after her first gurgle 
in “East Side of Heaven,” is now a star 
in her own right and gets top billing over 
such important personalities as Mischa 
Auer, Shirley Ross, and Dennis O’Keefe. 
But I must say success hasn’t gone to 
Sandy’s head at all, she’s still the cutest 
and most appealing baby on the screen, 
and has all the womenfolks oohing and 
ahing every time she appears. Sandy plays 
a boy again (she’s getting to be one of 
our best impersonators) and the story has 
her, or him, orphaned, and just about to 
fall into the hands of a drunken, dis- 
reputable uncle, or a state institution. A 
group of corny actors take over the care 
of Sandy, and two of them, Dennis and 
Shirley, after much bickering and what- 
not make the adoption legal by getting 
married. Poor little Baby Sandy deserved 
a much better picture than this. So did 
Shirley Ross and Mischa Auer for that 
matter. 


ANDY HARDY GETS SPRING 
FEVER 
THe Best YeT—M-G-M 

ol foleee sixth of the Judge Hardy series 

has young Andy Hardy in the throes 
of the Carvel High School commence- 
ment, and spring fever. Andy and his girl 
friend, Polly Benedict, have had one of 
their quarrels because Polly has been dat- 
ing six foot naval officers, and Andy is 
feeling pretty glum about it all, until he 
gets a gander at the new dramatics 
teacher. Then overnight he becomes a 
budding playwright and amateur stage 
star—he even re-writes “Romeo and 
Juliet” for the annual commencement 
play. He falls for the new teacher hook, 
line and sinker, much to Polly’s annoy- 
ance, but discovers, alas, that she loves 
another. It’s all a lot of fun, particularly 
the amateur play that the kids put on, 
and is by far the best of the Judge Hardy 
series. As the whole world knows by now 
Andy Hardy is always played by the 
irrepressible young Mickey Rooney. 
Other members of the typically American 
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While on location for “In Name 
Only,” with Cary Grant, Carole 
Lombard did a fine bit of fish 
ing, not in the script. 


family are Lewis Stone as Judge Hat 
Fay Holden as Mrs Hardy, Sara H 

as the aunt, and Cecilia Parker < 
daughter. Cute Ann Rutherford 
Polly Benedict as usual, and Helen 
bert is as pretty as a picture — 
dramatics teacher. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON M: 

SWASHBUCKLING RoMANCE—U 

Artists g 

FPPHERE'S nothing like a good dos 

swashbuckling romance and ad 
ture these days when everything is stal 
and dull, and too dreadfully realisti 
Adapted freely from Alexandre 
famous novel there’s plenty of 
swordsplay and excitement in this pi 
Louis Hayward plays the dual role o! 
foppish, cruel, conceited young Louis - 
of France and his twin brother 
kind-hearted Phillippe of Gascom 
lippe, born an hour later than 
has been reared in secrecy by D 
and his faithful Musketeers, but 
tured in a rebellion by the King’s 
and taken to court. How he wins 
of the king’s betrothed, how h 
to the Bastille to spend the rest o: 
in a massive iron mask, how he 
and eventually becomes the | 
France and husband of Mar 
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Bobbe Treft reads the palm of Charles Boyer between scenes of ‘When 
Tomorrow Comes,” in which he appears with Irene Dunne. She’s telling 
him he has a very long life line, which seems to please him. 


dark-skinned, and had no tan, Knight had 
to experiment with different shades of 
body make-up for the fight scenes ahead. 

Bill’s medium-brown hair had to be 
darkened. (That called for dyeing.) It 


Saad to be brilliantined. It had to be made 


curly. Helen Hunt, the studio’s chief 
hairdresser, took care of that. Shampooed 
his hair, set seventy-five small curls in 
it, plastered them to his head with hair- 


‘pins, put a net over all, and stuck him 


under a dryer—to Bill’s excruciating em- 
barrassment. He was completely sur- 
rounded by women players and Baby 
Dumpling. But he came out from under 
the dryer looking as if his name would 
be Joe (Golden Boy) Bonaparte. 

For a brief segment of the picture, his 
hair had to be straight. That meant they 
couldn’t make the curling permanent. He 
had to go through the curling operation 
every day he had curly-haired scenes. 

Monday afternoon and all day Tuesday 


' —when he wasn’t involved with boxing 


and violin lessons—Bill was with Director 


| Rouben Mamoulian, whose part in the 
gilding process was the most important 


of all. 

The whole picture was to revolve 
around this boy. If Mamoulian couldn’t 
get a believable performance out of him, 
the picture was destined to be a dismal 
flop—and Bull was destined to go back 
to oblivion. 

I asked Mamoulian why he let himself 


| in for such a risk, why he handed the role 


to someone so inexperienced. He an- 
swered, “Holden wasn’t like anyone else 
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on the screen. He was essentially himself. 
He had freshness, charm, a certain at- 
tractive sincerity. He had a relaxed qual- 
ity that made for naturalness. All those 
things were more important than acting 


finesse. With those other things, he could - 


be made to act. 

“There are two kinds of actors. One 
kind, terribly intelligent, works out a 
whole part in his mind. The other kind 
acts entirely on instinct. Children, for ex- 
ample, don’t reason, yet they are the best 
actors of all. They have a tremendous 
capacity for believing in a situation, in 
its reality. Bill had no experience, no 
technique, no foundation for reasoning 
out the part. I had to make the whole 
thing very personal to him, make him 
associate Golden Boy’s thoughts and feel- 
ings with his own. 

“First of all, I asked him to tell me 
all about himself, his past life. I was look- 
ing for some common_ psychological 
ground between Bill and Golden Boy. I 
discovered that Bill loves chemistry; his 
father is a chemist, and he started out 
to be one, himself. But, in school, he dis- 
covered that he wasn’t getting along very 
fast or very far—which was why he 
switched to acting. I couldn’t ask any 
better parallel than this. Golden Boy 
loves the violin, but picks up fighting 
as a short-cut to fame. 

“After this discovery, I could make 
Bill believe in Golden Boy’s constant 
battle with himself, feel it, act it out.” 

Mamoulian made another revelation. 

“A part is like a suit of clothes. A man 


looks good in neither one, unless he fits 
it and it fits him. Up to a certain point, 
an actor must fit a part; beyond that 
point, the part must be made to fit him. 
We made changes in Golden Boy, to fit 
Bill. 

“On the screen, you will see an uncanny 
thing. Golden Boy actually grows, ma- 
tures, under your very eyes. It is easy 
to grow old, with a change of make-up, 
a change of posture, a change of voice. 
It is more difficult to mature. Unless that 
happens inside, nothing shows. No star 
could have put this across as Bill does. 
This thing, you see, was actually happen- 
ing to him. The story covers a period of 
two years. And he crowded two years of 
living into the few weeks of production.” 

Daily, at 7:30 a. m., he had to report 
to the make-up department, stay there an 
hour. At 8:30, he had to be on the set 
to rehearse his lines with Dialogue Direc- 
tor Hugh MacMullan, hired for his ex- 
clusive benefit. At the same time he had 
to practice Italian gestures, supervised by 
Mario, the restaurateur, drafted by Ma- 
moulian for the purpose. At 9, he began 
work—with a flock of experienced 
troupers. When lunch time came, he had 
an interview, if he didn’t have a portrait 
sitting. He worked all afternoon till 6. 
Then for an hour he practiced the violin, 
facing a mirror—under the watchful eye 
of Morris Stoloff. From 7 to 7:30 he had 
dinner. After a half-hour siesta, he had 
a boxing workout with Abe Roth till 10. 
Then he had to learn his dialogue for 
the next day. 

The first two days of that, he ran a 
temperature of 102. Mamoulian rear- 
ranged the shooting schedule to give him 
three days to rest up. From then on, he 
was equal to the strain. 

No other “unknown” has ever been 
asked to work so hard. But you haven't 
heard any howls of complaint from Bill. 
He is fully aware that no other “unknown” 
has ever had such opportunities to become 
famous, with help eighteen hours a day 
from experts. 

It would have been simple for troupers 
like Barabara Stanwyck and Adolphe 
Menjou to steal scenes from the inexperi- 
enced newcomer. But they didn’t. They 
joined in the conspiracy to gild and glorify 
him. The success of the picture, and their 
participation in it, depended on how well 
the boy shaped up. They took him aside, 
gave him tips. They constantly threw 
scenes his way. 

And it doesn’t look as if everybody’s 
efforts were in vain. When unknown Wil- 
liam Holden was signed for the title role 
of “Golden Boy,” Producer Harry Cohn 
thoughtfully added three weeks to the 
shooting schedule. They finished three 
days ahead of the original schedule. 

Mamoulian asked Bill, at their first 
meeting, why he hadn’t tried for the role. 
Bill said, “It never occurred to me that 
I stood a chance.” Just so, he doesn’t be- 
lieve now in the proportions of his success. 

Paramount signed him originally for 
$50 a week. He’s getting more now. But 
so little more that someone asked him 
the other day if he didn’t resent his small 
salary. Bill shook his head, grinned. “Say, 
I know fellows who’d give twice what I’m 
getting, to have this chance.” 

For all the gilding, Golden Boy still 
has his feet on the ground. 
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When Greta Isn’t Garbo 


[Continued from page 23] 


was about to end, she and her companion 
revealed red wigs in their hands and scaled 
them across the footlights at Harpo. So 
the Swedish actress can take it and she 
can dish it out. Unfortunately for the 
movie public, and perhaps fortunately for 
her, she has isolated herself so completely 
from the bourgeoisie that these warmer 
aspects of her personality fail to project. 

It was on September 10, 1925, that 
Greta Garbo detrained with Director 
Mauritz Stiller at Pasadena. Swedish 
residents of Los Angeles and Larry Bar- 
bier, Larry Hughes and other members 
of the M-G-M publicity department met 
them. The actress was presented with a 
bouquet of California flowers by a tiny 
Swedish girl, as the cameras clicked. Miss 
Garbo thanked her in German and the 
conversation was carried on in that 
tongue, Director Stiller interpreting. 

Apparently timid, Miss Garbo said 
that New York City had disappointed 
her. The grime and smoke and heat of 
the city had left her limp, and the ab- 
sence of trees in the New York streets 
astonished her. She said that she had 
spent most of her time in New York in 
a tub of cold water because of the heat. 
Stiller, 
Atonement of Goesta Berling,” in Berlin, 
said that no definite studio plans had been 
made for him or Miss Garbo but that he 
hoped to direct her in Hollywood. In the 
meantime, they would live at the home 
of Victor Seastrom, another Swedish 
director. 

In the fourteen years that have elapsed, 
the ones who learned to know her best 
were studio attaches. To one of them I 
have turned for the following intimate 
picture of her: 

“Those of us who have been associated 
with Greta Garbo since 1925 have seen 
her in drama, tragedy and comedy that 
the world never has seen on the screen. 
We have watched her react to joy, sor- 
row, sickness and shock. Some of us have 
watched her from behind the cameras. 
Others of us have had a vantage position 
up high in the catwalks, where the lights 
are lined up. After fourteen years of 
working with a performer, ‘believe us 
when we tell you that we know her better 
perhaps than she knows herself. ° 

“One of the most dramatic behind-the- 
scenes moments in the career of Miss 
Garbo occurred while we were filming 
‘The Temptress.’ That was in 1926, 
shortly after she had arrived at M-G-M. 
The set was a Paris street. Garbo was 
to play a scene with Antonio Moreno. 
A messenger from the studio telegraph 
office approached and handed her a mes- 
sage before we could intercept him. She 
ripped it open idly, and then froze. Tears 
came to her eyes. She excused herself 
and walked up and down the make-believe 
Paris street in long strides, her head 
bowed as if in deep concentration. 

“Then, and mark this down. she te- 
turned to the set and apotocizEp to Di- 
rector Fred Niblo and Antonio Moreno 
for delaying them, and the scene went 
on. It was not until the end of the day’s 
shooting that we learned the telegram 
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who had directed her in “The 


had notified her of the death of her sis- 
ter in Sweden. And she APoLocizEp!! 

“Talk about a performer who is a born 
trouper! She has all of them strapped 
to the mast. Garbo can take it, mister. No 
whining, no complaining. With her, the 
show must go on, regardless. I remem- 
ber when we were shooting ‘Wild Or- 
chids,’ in 1929, I think it was. She came 
on the set in an Oriental wedding dress, 
to play a scene with Nils Asther. As she 
passed in front of the full length mirror 
on the set, she caught her reflection in 
it, in the wedding dress. She turned 
deathly pale and some of us rushed to 
her, because we thought she was about 
to faint. She pressed her hands to her 
eyes, walked slowly across the set and 
stood there for several minutes. Then, her 
composure regained, she returned and 
went on with the scene. She gave no ex- 
planation. 

“But, later, on the floor of her dressing 
room, a property man found a crumpled 
cablegram. It carried the news of the 
death in Sweden of Mauritz Stiller, the 
director who had played such an impor- 
tant part in her career. There was a deep 
bond of understanding between them. An- 
other star would have quit cold. Not 
Garbo. She’s a trouper to her fingertips. 

“Between 1927 and 1933, those of us 
who worked on her pictures saw a liking 
for John Gilbert develop into a real at- 
tachment, and we saw the final chapter 
of it played out, and our hearts ached 
for both of them. 

“When Greta and John Gilbert started 
work in ‘Flesh and the Devil,’ they hardly 
knew each other. Then, as the picture 
wore on, we all noticed the sparkle that 
entered into their love scenes. Between 
scenes, they’d sit in a-corner of the set, 
talking earnestly. We looked on with the 
proprietary interest and approval of self- 
appointed brothers and uncles, because 
there wasn’t a guy on the set who wouldn’t 
have fought at the drop of a hat for her. 
Then, one day, we noticed that they were 
speaking very formally to each other. 
Gossip spread around the studio that they 
had quarreled. The studio paired them 
up in a second picture, and they were 
still very formal. But when they started 
playing the love scenes, they forgot their 
quarrel and the romance was resumed. 
That picture, curiously enough, was en- 
titled ‘Love.’ 

“The years carried on. Sound came to 
motion pictures. Some stars were fitted 
for the new medium; others had defects 
of speech that doomed them. So, in 1933, 
we saw the last chapter of the romance 
played out to a dismal finish. Greta had 
insisted on having John Gilbert for ‘Queen 
Christina,’ although in the meantime, he 
had married Ina Claire and separated 
from her. To those of us who had worked 
on ‘Flesh and the Devil,’ and remembered 
Gilbert in 1927, this man we saw in 
‘Queen Christina’ was a shock. Instead of 
the gay John Gilbert we had known, this 
Gilbert was downcast and morose. I don’t 
think Greta ever played a more thrilling 
scene than she staged for him—to illu. 
minate his moodiness, she knocked her- 
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self out trying to be gay. Often we saw 
her watching him, when he didn’t realize 
her eyes were upon him. There was pain 
and pity in her eyes, as though a bitter- 
sweet memory was taunting her. Gilbert 
never reacted to her efforts. He seemed 
like a man who had been floored by life, 
and was too tired to make the effort to 
get up from the canvas and continue the 
fight. 

“Every time I hear a band play ‘None 
But the Lonely Heart,’ I think of Greta 
and John Gilbert. In silent pictures, we 
always had an organ and a violin on 
the set to get a performer in mood. She 
always asked for that song. On the last 
day of ‘Queen Christina,’ she asked for it 
over and over again, and I think we knew 
what she was thinking. 

“She used to speak through an inter- 
preter named Sven Borg then, while 
earnestly studying English. One day we 
were doing water stuff, and she had to 
be drenched time and again in a flood. 
Monta Bell, the director, remarked that 
she probably wouldn’t mind it, ‘coming 
from the eternally cold country of 
Sweden.’ Borg interpreted, and she 
launched a flood of Swedish. When she 
stopped Borg reported that she’d vigor- 
ously denied Sweden was cold, and told 
all about its lovely climate, its beauty, 
and so on. Borg said it was a regular 
Chamber of Commerce oration. She used 
to try out her new English on the com- 
pany. The first English she learned was 
slang. I remember how proud she was 
when she could say ‘applesauce,’ in high 
slang favor at the time. 

“We had a speedboat on location at 
Catalina for ‘The Single Standard.’ She 
used to run it about the bay, dressed 
in men’s flannels, her hair streaming, and 
laughing happily. We had a yacht in the 
picture, too. One day while we were 
working on deck, somebody arrived from 
the mainland with an afternoon paper. He 
handed it to Garbo. She turned white 
as she glanced at it, then read with in- 
terest. Finally, she smiled, handed back 
the paper and thanked the lender. Then 
she resumed her gayety and was literally 
the life of the party. What she’d read 
was the account of John Gilbert’s mar- 
riage in Las Vegas to Ina Claire. It didn’t 
seem to worry her. She often spoke about 
him on location and said she wished 
both of them every happiness. 

“When Miss Claire recently joined the 
‘Ninotschka’ company, she and Miss 
Garbo met, and became instant friends. 
I watched them laughing and joking to- 
gether every day. Miss Garbo gave Miss 
Claire a fruit juice diet she sometimes 
uses and they drank fruit juice together 
between scenes. When Mickey Whalen’s 
orchestra was on the set, Miss Claire tap 
danced to ‘Broadway Rhythm,’ to Garbo’s 
great delight. We don’t know whether 
they talked about Gilbert. 

“Herbert Marshall was having make-up 
trouble one day. The cameraman insisted 
that it was a shade too dark, and wou'd 
contrast too much with Miss Garbo’s. 
She heard the argument in her stage dress- 
ing room and came out. ‘What’s this non- 
sense about make-up?’ she asked. ‘If 
your make-up’s dark, Mr. Marshall, li 
just change mine.’ And she did. — 

“She’s always doing considerate things 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Star of Society Pages—Mrs. John Roosevelt 
is the former Anne Clark, charming young 
member of prominent Massachusetts family. 
Has been constantly in the public eye since 
her marriage. 


: Frequent Hyde Park Visitor—On broad lawns 
of traditional Roosevelt estate, she pats 
“Sandy” while ““Schean” looks downcast. 


Modern Mansion—Mrs. Roosevelt graciously 
poses in doorway of her mother’s fashionable 
Nahant, Mass., home. 
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But they both praise the 
"SKIN-VITAMIN care’ 


_a famous cream maker 
gives today 


QUESTION TO MISS WRIGHT: 


How important is a good complexion 
to a girl who wants to go on the stage? 


ANSWER: 


“I’d say it’s one of the first 
requirements. Using Pond’s 2 creams 
has done a lot for me, I know. The 
Cold Cream is marvelous for 
removing stale make-up—it gets my 
skin clean and fresh. A healthy skin is 
so important to me that I’m glad 

to be able to give it extra care—with 
‘skin-vitamin’ in Pond’s Cold Cream. 


” 


QUESTION TO MISS WRIGHT: 


What do you do to guard your skin 
against sun and wind? 


ANSWER: 


“That’s where my 2nd cream comes 
in. When I’ve been outdoors, I 
always spread on a light film of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. This single 
application smooths away roughness 
in no time!’’ 


*Statements about the ‘‘skin-vitamin’’ are based upon 
medical literature and tests on the skin of animals 
following accepted laboratory methods. 


HIND THE FOOTLIGHT® 


Backstage—Muriel Wright graduated from 
Maplewood, N. J., high school. Served 
apprenticeship with Provincetown players last 
summer. Just got her big chance in road show 
of “Our Town.” 


Between Rehearsals— Muriel often relaxed 
on picturesque Provincetown wharf. Above, a 
litter of kittens has discovered her retreat. 


For Her Scrapbook—Like every budding 
player, Muriel eagerly collects clippings and 
pictures. Below, an amateur snaps her with 
boy friend. 


SEND FOR Pond’s, Dept. 7SS-CVK, Clinton, Conn. 
RIAL Rush special tubes of Pond’s Cold Cream, 
T Vanishing Cream and Liquefying Cream 
BEAUTY (quicker-meliing cleansing cream) and 7 
IT different shades of Pond’s Face Powder. I 

K enclose 10¢ to cover postage and packing. 


Name 


Street 
City. State. 


Copyright, 1939, Pond’s Extract Company 
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Career Girls Don't Cry 
{Continued from page 17 | 
“You learn from all these things if stage production of “Old Music.” 


you really have what it takes,” she told 
me. “After a while the setbacks don’t 
hurt quite so much. You learn how to 
ride over them. . . .” 

Lucky, if you can learn while you 
are still young! 

There was Greer Garson who thought 
that all her lucky breaks were ‘‘miracles” 
and who didn’t learn how to take the 
hurdles of disappointment at the begin- 
ning. Greer, of course, since the success 
of “Goodbye, Mr. Chips,” is considered 
a miracle, herself, in Hollywood. But. .. . 

In her girlhood in England, she knew 
what she wanted, but never hoped to 
achieve it. She wanted to act. Her family 
simply “never heard of such a thing” and 
they ignored this strange whim much as 
you would that of a child who pines to 
spend her life walking to and fro on 
trestles. She was nearly grown and study- 
ing to be a school teacher when she had 
a serious bout with the flu and a sym- 
pathetic doctor discovered she did not 
convalesce successfully. He made Greer’s 
mother understand how deep rooted and 
important this obsession really was. 

The mere permission to try to make 
her way on the stage seemed the first 
major miracle to Greer. But it was none 
too easy after that. She didn’t know the 
“right people.” She had no entrée. But 
each opportunity seemed as miraculous 
to her as that first permission to try. 
She never was conscious of having fought 
for and won her chances. 

At last, she found herself in Holly- 
wood, under contract to M-G-M. The 
greatest miracle yet. There was a story 
waiting for her and a crew stood in readi- 
ness for her first tests. 

She collapsed with appendicitis. She 
was trundled off to a hospital for an 
operation and another girl played the part 
she had come all the way from England 
to play. She convalesced and learned to 
love California sunshine and all the kind 
people who told her that there would be 
another role, “just as good” waiting for 
her. At last, the test crew stood wait- 
ing again. 

Perhaps, it was nerves—the long wait- 
ing and anxiety. The doctors called it 
“flu.” Greer was helpless and miserable 
and fretting for months. And the nice 
kind people seemed to forget all about 
her. White-faced, tired, tense, she set sail 
for England. Hollywood didn’t know she 
had gone. Didn’t know she had been here. 

“IT thought about it all on the boat,” 
she said. “The sea, somehow, lets you 
think. All the other chances had been 
miracles. But this miracle had flopped. 
Fate thought it was up to me to do some- 
thing for myself now. My turn to fight. 
An illness had helped me in the begin- 
ning. I wouldn’t let one stop me now!” 

Back in London, there didn’t seem to 
be much to fight for. There was a round 
of theatrical engagements which bored 
her and experimental television perform- 
ances which didn’t seem to be getting 
anywhere. She thought she’d like to go to 
Scotland for a short rest. Just as she 
was about to take off, Gilbert Miller 
called her for a role in the London 


Came another miracle. Louis B. Mayer 
saw her in that play and felt that he 
couldn’t bear it if he couldn’t get her 
for “Goodbye, Mr. Chips,” which M-G-M 
was to make in England. Greer had spent 
months under contract to M-G-M in 
Hollywood. She’d never laid eyes on Louis 
B. Mayer. Apparently, he’d never heard 
of her, either. All she had to show for 
her time in Holiywood was the loss of 
an appendix and a lot of weight. And 
here was Louis B. Mayer, in person, beg- 
ging her to sign for one of the plummiest 
picture roles in years, 

Greer must have laughed and laughed. 

She doesn’t say she did—but, back in 
Hollywood with a terrific contract, she 
concluded, looking rather wide-eyed, “I 
know now that it’s silly to get down in 
the dumps over bad breaks, no matter 
how bad they look. The chief thing you 
have to remember is to believe in your- 
self. The rest sort of—develops. But 
you can’t afford to weep and wail. I’m 
sure that fright and nervousness caused 
my second illness when I was in Holly- 
wood. Fear lost me a good chance. Any- 
how—worrying is bad for your looks!” 

Not all the setbacks in the lives of our 
career girls are professional ones. Some 
are acutely and intensely personal. When 
Wendy Barrie was first in Hollywood she 
was desperately homesick and lonely. She 
simply didn’t understand the people 
around her. She found it difficult to make 
friends and she didn’t understand the 
workings of the studios. She might have 
been alone in Timbuktu. 

Then—she met a girl about her own 
age—a girl who knew Hollywood, knew 
her way about the studios, a girl who was 
gay and who knew other gay people whom 
Wendy would like to meet. Wendy was 
enchanted. She began to feel at home 
at last, to feel that she belonged, that 
people were not queer and unapproach- 
able. She met amusing young men. And 
her gratitude to her new friend was ter- 
rific. She felt young and eager again and 
the studios no longer frightened her. 

There is bitter and unadulterated hurt 
even now in Wendy’s eyes when she tries 
to tell you a little of what happened. 
“One day I called on her and they told 
me she was out. I knew that wasn’t true. 
I called again . . . and again. I wrote her 
a note. She had dropped me completely 
and without an explanation. If she’d been 
angry and had told me why and I could 
have understood, it would have been dif- 
ferent. But she wouldn’t talk to 
me at all. 

“All my happiness at being here evap- 
orated. I didn’t care whether I worked 
or not and when IJ did work I didn’t make 
a very good job of it. I had to jerk my- 
self up one day and say, ‘You can’t let 
one person do this to you. You’ve been 
too dependent on other people for your 
fun and for advice. You’ve got to learn 
to make your own friends and make your 
own decisions. You can’t lean on any- 
one—ever again. You don’t need any- 
OME, oa 6 

“T thought that I’d never want a close 
woman friend again. That, of course, was 


Marsha Hunt with Richard Carl- 
son talking things over between 
scenes of ‘Winter Carnival.” 


silly. I think I still trust men a little 
more than women, have a bit more fun 
with them than I do with girls. But I like 
some women very much.” She paused and 
qualified that. “Older women,” she stip- 
ulated. One gathers that there is still some 
bitterness here. 

“Tl never be dependent on any one 
person again. Experience hardens you and _| 
takes some of the sweetness away from — 
you. But it strengthens you, too. You 
can’t have everything!” 3 

A sad conclusion for anyone to reach. — 
But Wendy is pretty young and I fancy | 
that these scars aren’t permanent. But 
she has learned from the knocks! 

Lots of people would be surprised, I~ 
fancy, if they could know how many 
heartaches are suffered by girls (and men, 
too, of course!) who seem to be having — 
everything pretty much their own way. 
Olivia de Havilland was doing well and 
felt happy enough about it when someone 
handed her the script of “You Can’t Take — 
It With You” and told her that she was 
being considered very favorably for the — 
leading role. 

That opened a whole new vista for her. ; 
The script, of course, was superb and the — 
thought that she might play in an im- — 
portant picture under the direction of the _ 
wizard, Frank Capra, left her breath- _ 
less at a startled glimpse of the heights — 
which might be scaled in a few short _ 
months. It was simply too good to be 
true. 
When her doctor shook his head and — 
told her that she must have at least two i 
months rest before she thought of facing a 
a camera again, she screamed defiance at — 
1m. 3 

(Continued on page 69) 


Ran NaNO orton 


She was a Perfect Housekeeper. Cer- 
tainly nobody could say she neglected her 
home. She kept that always fragrantly clean. 


Yet he became Indifferent. Yes, it seemed 
as if the only neglect was on his side. She 
sought vainly for the reason. 


Let ‘‘Lysol’’ Help YOU to 
Avoid this One Neglect 


F You yourself are in doubt on the 
I important subject of intimate 
feminine hygiene—ask your doctor 
about ‘“‘Lysol”’. 


For half a century “Lysol” has 
earned the confidence of many doc- 
tors, nurses, clinics, and wives, as a 
clean, wholesome preparation for 
feminine hygiene use. Some of the 
reasons are... 


1—Non-Caustic . . . ‘Lysol’, in the proper 
dilution, is gentle and efficient, contains no 
harmful free caustic alkali. 


... a Wonderful Cook. She never neglected 
to have her meals tempting, dainty—and she 
always served them piping hot. 


Jt 


She thought: “Another Woman”. . . the first 
and natural thought of every ‘‘neglected”’ wife. 
But in this instance she was wrong. 


2—Effectiveness . . . “Lysol” is a powerful 
germicide, active under practical conditions, 
effective in the presence of organic matter 
(such as dirt, mucus, serum, etc.). 


3—Spreading . . . “Lysol” solutions spread 
because of low surface tension, and thus vir- 
tually search out germs. 


4—Economy.. .“‘Lysol”’ is concentrated, costs 
only about one cent an application in the 
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Disinfectant 


sea ysenory 


FOR FEMININE HYGIENE 


.-.an Ideal Mother. Her youngster was 
always clean, sweet, immaculately cared for. 
No one could say he was unkempt. 


*She neglected her person. The ONE 
NEGLECT no husband can ever forgive. She 
should have used “Lysol” for feminine hygiene. 


proper dilution for feminine hygiene. 


5—Odor .. . The cleanly odor of “Lysol” 
disappears after use. 


6—Stability .. .“‘Lysol”’ keeps its full strength 
no matter how long it is kept, how often it 
is uncorked. 
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What Every Woman Should Know 
SEND COUPON FOR “LYSOL” BOOKLET 


Lean & Fink Propucrs Corp. 
Dept. S. S.-910, Bloomfield, N. J., U.S. A. 

Send me free booklet ‘Lysol vs. Germs” 
which tells the many uses of ‘‘Lysol”’. 


Name, 


Street. 


State 
Copyright 1939 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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City. 
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When Greta Isn't Garbo 


[Continued from page 62] 


7 SECOND 


MYSTERY 


STORY 


“PEGGYS ON THE GO ALL 
DAY LONG...YET ALWAYS 
SEEMS SO RESTED. HOW 

DOES SHE DO IT?” 


HERE’S HOW she does it. She's 
learned the secret many busy peo- 
ple know—this famous Beech-Nut 

| Peppermint Gum. Carry a package 
around with you.You'll always find 
it refreshing and restful. 


GOING TO THE N. Y. WORLD'S FAIR? 
We invite you to visit the Beech-Nut Building 
there. If you're driving, we would be delighted 
to have you stop at Canajoharie, in the 
Mohawk Valley of New York, and see how 
Beech-Nut products are made. 


like that. No wonder the crew and com- 
pany adore her. They were doing rain 
scenes for ‘The Painted Veil,’ in which 
she had to get drenched dozens of times. 
That didn’t worry her, but she took time 
out to be concerned over several elderly 
extra women, getting seats placed for 
them in a dry spot while she went under 
the rain. During the filming of ‘Ninotsch- 
ka,’ when Bill Daniels’ father was _ ill, 
she insisted on his going to the bedside 
and agreed to work with any cameraman 
the studio named until he could return. 
It happened that Daniels’ father died, but 
through Garbo’s consideration Bill was 
at his bedside. She even agreed to work 
at night to make up time so that Ernst 
Lubitsch could take an afternoon to see 
his wife and baby off for England. 

“One day a young girl managed to get 
into the set past the studio policeman on 
guard. She was selling handkerchiefs she’d 
embroidered. The policeman caught up 
with her, explained that she was on 
Garbo’s set where visitors can’t come, and 
was about to lead her out. The girl, fright- 
ened and embarrassed, started to cry. 
Garbo heard it, and emerged from her 
dressing room on the stage. ‘Come in 
here,’ she invited the girl. In her dress- 
ing-room she comforted the youngster, 
and bought all her handkerchiefs. 

“She was gayer in ‘Ninotschka’ than 
ever before. Of course, it’s a gay play and 
she always has thrown herself into the 
spirit of her stories. She laughed, joked, 
played games, and even allowed some vis- 
itors on the set; the first time that has 
happened in about twelve years. She likes 
to laugh, but we remember she once found 
it hard to laugh naturally in a scene in 
‘Queen Christina.’ She tried several times. 
Then Rouben Mamoulian got an idea, and 
had a dozen extras stand where she could 
see them, and surprise her by making 
faces at her when the laugh was wanted. 
It worked perfectly. 

“They were great friends, Garbo and 
Mamoulian. They used to sit and talk 
earnestly together, just as she used to do 
with John Gilbert. Later, there were ro- 
mance rumors, but at this time, during 
the picture, they seemed only sincere 
friends. Each admired the other’s artis- 
try. She and George Cukor always met 
on that same basis. It was apparent when 
they worked together that there was a 
deep admiration and friendship between 
them. 

“She’s always doing unexpected things 
on the set. While we were making ‘Anna 
Karenina,’ there was a medicine ball on 
the set and Clarence Brown, the director, 


jokingly threw it at her. She laughed, 


caught it, threw it back at him and they 
played ball for several minutes. She likes 
anything that is exercise. During ‘Con- 
quest’ Clarence Brown had a baseball on 
the set, and they used to play ‘catch.’ She 
throws a ball like a boy, and some of her 
fast ones blistered Brown’s hand until 
he got a catcher’s mitt. She said she 
learned to pitch as a youngster throw- 
ing snowballs in Sweden. 

“T think one of the reasons she always 


liked Clarence Brown so much as a 
director was because he had so much con- 
fidence in her when she made ‘Anna Chris- 
tie, her first talking picture. The whole 
colony was speculating as to whether or 
not Garbo was through, as a result of 
talking pictures. Maybe she was scared, 
too, but Brown had complete faith in 
her ability. 

“She came on the set for the first 
scene. The dreaded microphone was set. 
On that tiny mechanism everything de- 
pended. Brown nodded to her to begin, 
and smiled reassuringly. Marie Dressler 
winked her eye at Miss Garbo to indi- 
cate that she was rooting for her. Garbo 
talked, completed the speech. ‘Fine,’ called 
Clarence Brown. ‘Wait a second, and 
well have the playback and you can 
hear your own voice. He signalled the 
sound man to play the speech back. 

““Gimme a visky and so-o-da—ginger 
ale on the side,’ came the Garbo voice, 
and Ill never forget the look on Greta’s 
face as she heard herself for the first 
time. ‘Does that sound like me, honestly?’ 
she asked Clarence Brown and Miss 
Dressler, and there was a real smile on 
her face. 

“She always respected the judgment of 
Bill Daniels, her cameraman, too. If he 
advised certain make-up and lighting, she 
trusted his judgment implicitly. Oddly 
enough, Daniels became her cameraman 
through an accident and has been her 
cameraman ever since. Yet if it hadn’t 
been for a camera tripod and an ampu- 
tated finger, Bill wouldn’t have gotten the 
assignment. Tony Gaudio was assigned to 
photograph Garbo’s first picture ‘The 
Torrent.’ He slipped, while his hand was 
caught in the camera tripod, and a 
finger was nipped off. So Daniels was 
rushed in to pinch-hit for him and has 
been at it for fourteen years. 

“In Garbo’s fourteen years out here, 
periodically a foreign actress has arrived 
with a great fanfare of publicity and has 
been hailed as a successor to Greta. But, 
like the rookie ballplayers who were 
going to take over Babe Ruth’s job, the 
Garbo successors never have made the 
grade. Kindest person to these ‘successors’ 
always is Greta. I remember Eva Von 
Berne, a Hungarian actress who, in fact, 
replaced Greta in ‘Mask of the Devil’ 
with John Gilbert. 

“She didn’t click, and I recall vividly 
the afternoon that the heart-broken girl 
came on ‘our set. ‘I don’t want to go 
home,’ she told Greta, ‘and not be able 
to say I didn’t meet you.’ So Greta took 
her to her dressing-room and comforted 
her and signed a picture this way: ‘To 
my friend, Eva Von Berne.’ 


“Perhaps something she said to Miss - 


Von Berne as she was leaving the set 
is more revealing than anything else: ‘Go 
back home and be happy,’ Greta told the 
youngster. “You don’t know what grief 
and unhappiness you will avoid by leay- 
ing Hollywood. I often wish with all my 
heart that in 1925 Hollywood had sent 
me home.” 
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LADY ESTHER SAYS — 


**Trust to youth to break away from 
tradition! Go to schools and colleges, talk 
to women under 25—and you'll find a re- 
bellion against heavy, waxy creams! Youth 
today demands a lighter cream!” 


Be 


Life’s delightful moments are made up of tender glances, whispered 
words—romantic interludes which can be yours with a radiant skin! But 
be sure to give your skin “young skin care.” Help it be beautiful always 
and you'll face your mirror as you face the world—with a lovely face, 


gay with happiness, contented in your success, 


6*>Why cling to heavy creams that require tug- 
ging and pulling of delicate facial muscles (which 
can hasten that aged look) ... wawy creams that 
leaveskin shiny? My 4-Purpose Face Cream works 
just the opposite—puts your accent on youth!’” 


.and keep your Accent on 


& 5 


Lady Esther 4-Purpose Face Cream has its wonderful following be- 
cause it is a modern cream. It goes on lightly and easily, thoroughly re- 
moves imbedded dirt—leaves your skin feeling gloriously smooth and 
fresh. Won’t you please follow the test I suggest below, and see if Lady 
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“Join the Revolt aqainst Heavy Creams 


Youth!” 


°*Our rapid, modernliving gives your face cream 
more work—a different kind of work to do. Heavy, 
waxy creams aren’t as efficient in removing im- 
bedded dirt; that’s why modern girls have swung 
to my cream as the one cream for their skin.” 


Esther 4-Purpose Face Cream isn’t the one cream for you? 


Lady Esther urges you to make this “Cleansing Tissue Test” NOW 


or the sake of your own appearance 
EF .. to help keep yourself from looking 
older than you really are...make this amaz- 
ing “Cleansing Tissue Test”! 

First, cleanse your skin with cream 
you’re at present using and remove it 
thoroughly with cleansing tissue. 

Then do the same—a second time—with 
Lady Esther Face Cream. Now, wipe it off 
well and Jook at your cleansing tissue. 

Thousands of women are amazed...yes, 
shocked then and there... to discover dirt 
upon their second tissue. They see with 


their own eyes that my 4-Purpose Cream 
removes minute, pore-clogging matter 
many other cold creams FAIL TO GET! 


For, unlike many heavy, “waxy” creams 
—Lady Esther Face Cream does a thorough 
cleansing job without any harsh pulling 
of delicate facial muscles and tissues. It 
cleans gently, lubricates the skin, and 
(lastly) prepares your skin for powder. 


Prove this, at my expense. Mail me the 
coupon and I’ll send you a 7-day tube of 
my Face Cream (with my 10 new powder 
shades). Put more accent on your YOUTH! 


(You can paste this on a penny postcard) (48) 


Lapy EsTHER, . 
7162 West 65th St., Chicago, IIl. 


FRE 


ten shades of Face Powder, FREE and postpaid. 


Please send me your generous supply 
of Lady Esther Face Cream; also 


NAME 


ADDRESS——___ 


CITY. STATE 


(If youlive in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.} 


WITH THIS AMAZING 


NEW Vw 


Here’s the “perfect” mascara you've always 
hoped for! This revolutionary new improved 
WINX Mascara is smoother and finer in tex- 
ture—easier to put on. Makes your lashes 
seem naturally longer and darker. Your eyes 
look larger, brighter...sparkling “like stars!” 

New WINX does vot stiffen lashes—leaves 
them soft and silky! Harmless, tear-proof, 
smudge-proof and non-smarting. 

WINX Mascara, Eyebrow Pencil and Eye 
Shadow (in the new packages) are Good 
Housekeeping approved. Get them at your 
favorite 10¢ store — 
iT today! 


Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


Amazing mew WINX is 
guaranteed to be the 
finest you've ever used. 
If not more than satis- 
fied, return your pur- 
chase to Ross Co., New 
York, and get your 
money back. 


Now DOUBLE Your Allure 
with New WINX Lipstick! 


WINX LIPSTICK gives your lips glamour 

.. makes them appear youthful, moist... 
the appeal men cannot resist! Comes in 4 
exotic, tempting colors. Is non-drying— 
and STAYS ON FOR 
HOURS. For a new thrill, 
wear the Raspberry WINX 
LIPSTICK with the har- 
monizing Mauve WINX 
Eye Shadow. Fascinating! 
Get WINX LIPSTICK, at 
10¢ stores, today! 
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Eyes of Hlomance 


“se Worr LIPSTICK 
WITH WINX EYE MAKE- UP! 


Your Beautiful Eyes | 


[Continued from page 15] 


Wendy Barrie shows Greg 
Bautzer the imprint of her lips 
on a napkin. But he’s been re- 
ported engaged to Lana Turner. 


after which the face may be washed, if 
that is your routine. In removing, use an 
upward movement above, a lower one 
below, and never, never handle lashes 
roughly or rub your eyes hard, as does a 
child when it cries. As I have said before, 
blue mascara is daily becoming more 
popular, and is a good compromise for 
the blonde or fairer types. 


Perc Westmore says that you can liter- _ 


ally reshape your eyes with shadow. And 
until you see some of the stars ready for 
the camera you can have no idea of what 
shaping is done with shadow, because the 
screen effect is so subtle and natural. That 
is the way it should appear on us. Now, 
since eye shapes vary so much, generali- 
zation on the use of shadow is not easy, 
except for very specific eye cases. If eyes 
are close together, use lightly over lids, 
concentrating at the outer corners in fan 
shape. If you have an Oriental shape, 
carry this fan upward, which gives the 
eyes a lift. When eyes are too far apart, 
then concentrate shadow at the inner cor- 
ners, fading lightly over the lids, to bring 
those eyes closer together. The deep-set 
eye will find that a light, shiny shadow 
used high on the lids will bring the eyes 
forward, somewhat, while too prominent 
eyes can be made to appear to recede 
by the same use of a darker tone. 

Brown and grey-blue are universally be- 
coming, but I think we can all benefit by 
experimentation. The pastel shades are 
beautiful, like spring green, aquamarine 
and there is even a comparatively rose 
tone—this for young eyes, only. If you 
apply it well, I believe you can use eye 
shadow as you would a jewel, as a per- 
sonal or costume accent. For those who 
are not color sure, a very clever idea has 
been embodied in the Marvelous Matched 
Make-up sets, which, taking a cue from 
the color of your eyes, give you an entire 
harmony for face make-up. This elimi- 
nates guesswork and possible errors in 
your choice, because your eyes set your 
color tone, from hazel, green, etc., to the 
usual blue and brown. The products in- 
clude everything you need, are of fine 


quality by the old and reputable house 


for OCTOBERT TOG) 


Sometimes it is effective to elongate then 


of Hudnut. You will find these sets in 
drug stores. 

Not long ago, there appeared a new id 
in eye make-up, Eye-Stick, by Horter 
Van Raalte, which is a colored shadoy 
(a colorless is also included) in a 
stick form, which you use about yo 
eyes, just as you use a lipstick for you 


of the better drug stores. 

Every girl should have an eyebrow. 
cil, whether or not she needs it dai 
Since we have eyebrows again, it is 
prising how a new coiffure or hat pre 
opportunity to do little things with b 


at the outer ends. Sometimes, with 
off-the-face hat, it is smart to brush th 
into a more distinct arch (you can — 
this if the hairs on your brows are 
and strong, not otherwise), accenting t 
color a tiny bit with the firm, sharp po 
of a crayon. Maybelline makes some grant 
ones, firm enough to give a clear, 
fectly even mark, and firm enough al 
to be sharpened in a regular pencil sha 
ener. They come in black, brown and 
—the blue frankly theatrical but effecti 
sometimes with an exotic evening mak e- 
up for lining the upper lid, just above 
lashline, then using shadow. This is” 
exotic Hollywood trick, very effective 
the right occasion. All of the Maybelli 
preparations, by the way, get a big 0. 
from this department. 
Look for the beauty possibilities in you r 

eyes. Do what you can to enhance 7 
never forgetting that your eyes are yc 
personal windows. Others can see 
them, which is a reason for eae n 


position toward others?” For, if 
had a chance to sit down and 


ties are something that fase and tal 
places, even in Hollywood, and the 
outer beauty is merely a quick 
tion to the varying qualities t. 
and nobody else in this world! ; 


Claudette Colbert seems to b 
giving Fred MacMurray some 
sound advice during a dinner 
party at the Troc. She’s makin 
“Drums Along the Moh 
with versatile Henry 


sorry for myself and wail over one lost - 


“Tf I get this role I'll play it, even if 
T have to have a nurse—and you—on the 
set every minute of the time.” 

When the studio added its veto to that 
of the doctor and she realized that she 
wouldn’t be allowed even to try for the 
‘role—there was a truly hitter pill. 

* And she took the bitterness with her 
to the horrid, enforced, brooding idleness 
which was supposed to be a “rest” for 
her. One day a friend said, timidly, “Per- 
haps—if you’d tried to play the part 
when you were so tired—you wouldn't 
have done your best. Then you'd have 
felt still worse.” Olivia thought about that 
for a while. 

“Then,” she told me, “it occurred to 
me that I wasn’t quite ready for it, any- 
how. I remembered something Constance 
Collier had said—advice to girls who 
wanted to act and who -hadn’t had a 
chance to try. She said, ‘Get ready. It 
doesn’t matter where you are or who 
you are. When you are ready, your chance 
will come. Jt always does.’ 

“So-0-0, I thought here I was in Holly- 
wood with a contract and every oppor- 
tunity to ‘get ready.’ Chances coming up 
every day all around me. How lucky I 
was and what a ninny I’d been to feel 


opportunity. Maybe the studio and the 


doctor knew that I wouldn’t do my best— 
and maybe they’d saved me humiliation. 
“Now I know that I can’t waste time 
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Career Girls Don't Cry 


[Continued from page 64] 


lost opportunity while I see the possi- 
bility of some others in the offing. When 
there aren’t any more opportunities in 
the offing, maybe I’ll worry. But I shan’t 
be sure—for a long time—that there 
BREN co oc 

They all, it seems, reach the conclu- 
sion sooner or later that they can’t afford 
time out for sniveling. 

Bette Davis is, perhaps, our fightingest 
feminine star. Her career has been studded 
with brisk and energetic battles. She 
thinks that the ones she has lost have 
been just as valuable as the ones she 
has won—in the long run. 

“You think it matters a lot how the 
fight comes out,” she says. “Some times it 
does. But the main thing is that you 
grow stronger when you fight—win or 
lose!” 

She was fired, you know, from Uni- 
versal because no one thought she had 
glamour or that she would ever have any- 
thing that would be worth money at the 
box-office. She and her mother bought 
tickets for New York and packed their 
trunks and bags to the last tooth brush. 

“Tf Mother knew how hurt I was in- 
side, she didn’t show it,” Bette said. “I 
hummed and remarked that it was a nice 
time of year for the trip. But you can 
imagine how you feel, if you really care 
about your job, to be told that you have 
neither looks, glamour or talent....I1 
just hummed. .. .” 

The humming was interrupted by the 
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call from Warners’ to make a test with 
George Arliss for ‘‘The Man Who Played 
God.” And the rest is brilliant history. 

Bette says now, “I keep in practice for 
my humming. None of all this has been 
easy. I don’t expect it to be easy—ever. 
I expect to fight and fight. But a sock 
in the teeth isn’t going to get me down. 
Not ME!” 

Even little Judy Garland learned that 
lesson, not so long ago, at the age of 
fourteen. Stranded in Chicago with her 
mother and sister, short of money and 
food, almost devoid of costumes neces- 
sary for their act if they could find a 
place to do the act. At last, a chance 
to perform and even the miracle of a 
small advance. They decided to eat in 
a restaurant, have a solid meal to bol- 
ster their morale. When they came out, 
their suitcases with the carefully refur- 
bished costumes had been stolen. 

“Tt was the end of the world!” Judy 
looks tearful about it even now. “But, 
y'know I got hysterical or something. I 
began to babble and the others began to 
laugh. After all, we'd had the meal. And 
we could laugh. Because we weren’t scared 
any more we went to the man and he 
gave us another advance and we got the 
costumes and the job. That’s the last 
really bad thing that’s happened to me. 
But I shan’t be scared next time... .” 

They’ve all had to learn not to be de- 
feated by the bad breaks. Even the young- 
est of them. If you’ve had any bad breaks 
yourself, as of course you have if you've 
lived at all, you know how difficult that 
lesson is. The point is that these girls 
feel that they can’t take time out for 
self-pity, can’t afford to admit defeat. 


and good red corpuscles wailing over one 


1 WISH I'D NEVER 
COME ON THIS 
CRUISE! / HATE IT! 
EVERYBODY'S SO 

STAND-OFFISH 


COME ON,TED--GIVE THE REST OF US 

A BREAK! EVERY MAN ON BOARD‘S 

WAITING TO DANCE WITH CAROL, 
You KNOW! : 


““Colgate’s special pen 
etrating foam gets into 
hidden crevices be- 
tween your teeth... 
helps your toothbrush 
clean out decaying 
~~ food particles and stop 
the stagnant saliva odors that cause 
much bad breath. And Colgate’s | 
safe polishing agent makes teeth 
naturally bright and sparkling! Al- 
ways use Colgate Dental Cream— 
regularly and frequently. No other 
dentifrice is exactly like it.” 


NO, THEY 
AREN'T, CAROL 
--REALLY! 


aut 35e 


OVER TWICE 
AS MUCH 


BUT YOU MAKE ITHARD FOR PEOPLE 
TO LIKE YOU, CAROL. 1 KNOW 
| NOBODY MENTIONS BAD BREATH, 
f| BUT--WELL--WON'TT YOU TALK TO THE 
SHIP'S DENTIST ABOUT IT? | 


t SH-H-HI NOBODY MENTIONS BAD BREATH 


TESTS SHOW THAT MUCH BAD BREATH 
COMES FROM DECAYING FOOD 
PARTICLES AND STAGNANT SALIVA 
AROUND TEETH THAT AREN'T 
CLEANED PROPERLY. | RECOMMEND 
COLGATE DENTALCREAM.ITS SPECIA 
PENETRATING FOAM REMOVES 
THESE ODOR-BREEDING DEPOSITS 
a AND THATS WHY... f 


BAD BREATH KEEPS 
ROMANCE AWAY! 
PLAY SAFE! USE COLGATE’S 
TWIC 


E A DAy! 


me ee ere te ee 
A 
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How Women Rule the Men 
in Hollywood 


[Continued from page 37] 


A\ ¢ / 


| YOU'LL NEVER WEAR | 
j)) ANY OTHER GIRDLE _ 


REAL FORM 
A sa v7 


Knitted of Lastex and 
du Pont rayon...and 
fashioned to fit. They 
mould and control, 
nip in waistlines, flat- 
ten diaphragms, 
round out hiplines.. 
yet allow perfect 
freedom. They will 
not twist or hike-up’ 
and are guarantee 
non-run 

Girdles, Panties ee 
All-in-Ones with © 
without satin ale 


$1 to $5—AT ALL 
BETTER STORES 


Write for illustrated booklet ei 


snenss ete SNORE SHOR SRERESNTHPONTIES 


REAL-FORM GIRDLE CO., 358 5th ee New York 
NY OQ RONC Wtlta Ret eNO 


RADIO 


oe Midget radio fits your pocket orpurse. Weighs 
| 2 nly 4 ozs. Smaller than cigarette package! 


BN 8 => sre 


~ Receives stations with clear natural tone. 
33 NO CRYSTALS to adjns Be PKEEP— 
7 only one moving part. WIRELESS, TUBE- 

LESS, BATTERYLESS! ENTIRELY NEW 
PATENTED DESIGN. Has enclosed geared luminous dial for perfect 
tuning. Many owners report amazing reception and distance. 

ONE YEAR GUARANTEE 

Sent comple te Pe eady 2, Heo ee ins' Senge for use in homes, offices, 
hotels, bon: 1 bed, ES ONL A SECOND TO CON- 
NECT— NO ‘ELECTRICITY. ‘NEEDED! SEND NO MONEY! Pay 
postman only $2.99 plus postage on arrival or send $2.99 (Check, M.O., 
Cash) and vours will | be sent complete postnaid. A most unusual value. 


ORDERNOW! MIDGET RADIO CO., Dept. SC-10,Kearney, Nebr. 
suffering 


STOP “<" PILES 


SENSATIONAL NEW DISCOVERY 

Just a simple capsule that you swallow. Does away jf 
with messy ointments and suppositories. 
SEND AT ONCE FOR 

F REE TRIAL SAMPLE and Booklet 

Enclose 10c to cover mailing costs to 

RAPS LABORATORIES, 

N. Y. Dept. S.U.-10. 


6 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn. 


sos ee 
@ Now, at home, you can quickly and easily tint tell-tale 
streaks of gray to a natural-appearing shade—from lightest 
blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small brush 
does it—or your money back. Used for 27 years by thou- 
sands of women (men, too) — Brownatone is guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test needed, active coloring agent is pure- 
ly vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting — does 
not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One application 
imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray appears. 
Easy to prove by tinting a test lock of your hair. 50c at 
drug or toilet counters always on a money-back guarantee. 
Retain your youthful charm, Get BROW NATONE today. 


men and raise horses and cabbages and 
alfalfa like everything. Old-fashioned fem- 
ininity is the keynote now-a-days, one 
learns, and Hollywood houses simply 
foam with starched ruffles and polka dots 
and flower sprigs and little pink bows on 
the piano. I haven’t seen a regular, mas- 
culine, leather-covered arm chair in years! 

I wonder whether Annabella really 
meant it or whether it was just a honey- 
moon gesture? She and Tyrone took Grace 
Moore’s house after they were married. 
I am told that when they were inspect- 
ing it and came to what had been Grace's, 
and would be Annabella’s bedroom, Ty 
paused and hooted. 

“Not that!” he cried. “It’s too much. 
Not that!” And Annabella agreed in the 
most amiable fashion. 

The cause of the Power hoots were the 
peach satin walls. So—the peach satin 
was duly ripped off and gay wall paper 
substituted. But I kinda wonder. Once 
a woman has seen a bedroom with peach 
satin walls—isn’t she apt to brood a little 
about it all? 

Then there is food. A visiting celebrity 
from the Continent asked me, oh, most 
confidentially, “Don’t the people in Hol- 
lywood ever really have anything to eat? 
Everything they serve you at the most 
elaborate houses is so—so—wholesome. 
So—how you say?—UN-filling. I have 
never seen so many salads and so many 
vegetables or meats without sauces. Why 
is it? Don’t they like to eat or don’t 
they know how?” 

Without thinking for even a moment 
I replied: ‘“They’re all on diets.” Then 
I had to reconsider. “Almost all the women 
are on diets,’ I amended. “They give 
their guests what they think they will like 
and what they think the guests will dare 
to eat.” 

“Oh, I see! Then that is why almost 
every man I visit who owns a house im- 
mediately takes me outside to show me 
his barbecue pit! The men in this strange 
place must go outdoors to cook their own 
steaks and joints and eat garlic if they 
wish. Is that it? Inside they get only 
lettuce leaves and rye crackers. The poor 
men! Do they revolt by building bar- 
becue pits?” 

Well, it’s perfectly true that almost 
every house in and about the picture 
colony which has a man in it also has a 
barbecue pit outside it. Most of the bar- 
becue pits are used pretty regularly but 
I haven’t caught a glamour girl toasting 
her face over one. Maybe a barbecue pit 
can be a symbol of revolt. Maybe... . 

One recalls that when the Brown Derby 
first came into favor years ago, its famous 
and featured luncheon dish was an enor- 
mous hamburger steak, served sizzling in 
its Own juice from its own iron skillet, at 
the table. But not for long. The ham- 
burgers gave way to dainty chicken pat- 
ties, with green peas and a salad—and a 
glass case appeared, filled with lettuce and 
fresh vegetables and aspics for dainty 
(and reducing) appetites. 

Similar changes have taken place in 


‘thorny when he deals with the other s 


the menus of every hearty, masculine res- 
taurant which has opened its doors sine 
then. Roast beef inevitably gives way t 
spinach ring with mushrooms or vegetab 
plate with a touch of shrimp. Now 
reads that a “salad bar” will shortl 
opened, featuring nothing but raw, f 
salads with “health dressings.” The 
and girls can hardly wait. For the bo 
have been converted. Or have they? 

Even so young a man-about-town 
Mickey Rooney finds his path a t 


“In other towns,” he told me, “dating 
must be pretty easy. I mean, she war 
to go—maybe, and then her "father by 
either she can go, or she can’t. And ther 
you are. Here, if you wanta take a 
somewhere, you find out whether s 
wants to go. Just like other places. B 
then, you find out whether her par 
will let her go. Then you find out whe 
the studio she’s working for thinks sh 
old enough, or do you have to take 
chaperon? Then you find out wheth 
her folks and the studio think she’s ol 
enough to have an evening dress— 
whether she has it. Then you try to 
out where she may ‘be seen’ and wheth 
you can take her somewhere else, lat 
for supper. 

“You gotta try to get an inconapicuril 
table for some of ’em. But there’s 
other kind, too, who’s trying to get al 
and who wants to be seen as much as sl 
can. You fight the photographers off fo 
some of them and try to get the photog: 
to be good to some of the others. It 8 
a man dizzy!” 

I pounced on Errol Flynn on the 
when he wasn’t expecting me. To 
huge astonishment, he was as serious 
the dickens about all this. 

“Hollywood is the only place Tt 
think of in which the women kno 
much about a man’s business as the mar 
does,” he pronounced, looking pos 
ponderous. “The women are 7m the b 
ness. So it follows that there is probabl 
no other place where men discuss the 
business and professional affairs with h 
women as freely and as fully as they do 
encase 

“And then,’ he wound up, waving 
hand, despairingly, “the men get pu 
around anyway! I don’t know how 
happens. But it does. Women decide Ww 
youll go, what you'll eat and wear 
what sort of damfool games you'll 
while you’re all dressed up. Life in Hol 
wood has ruffles on it. You can’t wa 1 


once for Noel Coward and no one 
more surprised at its success than 


derful!’ Pe 
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in recent Hollywood history. And that 
one wasn’t very recent. 

There were symptoms, a couple of years 
ago, when Hollywood broke out in a rash 
of trailers. Everyone bought a trailer and 
set forth to rough it in the wilds of Santa 
Barbara. They would get away from it 
all, they said, just like that. The men 
would hunt and fish and the little women, 
who were just plain old Glamour Girls 
at home, would prove their true worth 

,.by broiling trout, washing dishes and 
._ being real pals to their husbands. 

Some of them must have tried it, 
otherwise the vogue of roughing it on 
wheels wouldn’t have ended so abruptly. 

Bob Young thinks that he added a post- 
script to that dandy Hollywood phase 
when he took his six-year-old daughter, 
Carol Ann, on a trailer trip. Just the two 
of them. Sweet! First night out, some- 
thing went wrong with the electric system 
in the trailer and Bob’s struggles with the 
oil stove did not produce the type of food 
of which his daughter approved. 

“T had,’ Bob says, “some complaints. 
But I didnt realize how completely 
woman-ridden I was until I had her safely 
bedded down and she remarked: “ ‘I 
wish you'd go downstairs now, Daddy, 
so I can go to sleep! I’m very tired.’”’ 

Walter Pidgeon interrupted just here. 
“You think you’re woman-ridden! You 
think only the guys in the top spots in 
Hollywood are bossed around. Listen! I 
had a good Chinese cook. Had him for 
years. One day he told me he had to quit. 
His wife wanted him to go into business 
for himself . . . restaurant business. I’ll 
skip the pleading I did and the offers I 
made him. It was his wife. She said: 
‘Hollywood women tell men how to run 
business.’ He left. 

“A month later he came to see me. 
‘Please to take me back to cook!’ he 
urged. ‘The business in the restaurant is 
fine. But my wife say too much work 


SWEET ASSURANCE 
FROM YOUR MAN 


ee ee ee S Hee Neglected Hands often Look Older _ Jergens supplements nature’s moisture, 
me!” ‘ — TPs! ea Cosme (ie hanno, Tas 9 Quy helps ae ae soft- 
Humphrey Bogart mumbled: “We let 9 ness, even to negiected hands. 
them think they AUN US G0 eta oipips wal IBlelp (eeyent [Ts Many doctors help roughened skin to 
_ O’Brien protested: “I went to look at a lovely smoothness by using two ingre- 
new car and all the salesman would say NNE’s pretty hands were getting un- y S 2 


dients Jergens Lotion gives you. Jergens 
actually helps prevent unromantic 


‘This upholstering will be very be- 


i ; : attractively harsher and coarser. 
coming to Mrs. O’Brien’s coloring .. . y i 


_and we have the cutest crystal accesso- Sun, renin and wateu tend alo (diy roughness when used faithfully. No 

_mies.’” Louis Hayward announced: “T’ve nature’s softening moisture out of your stickiness. No wonder thousands of 
convinced Ida that I won’t play those hand skin, you know. fan eo | 1S 
guessing games at parties! She thinks ’m : é ate he are fen 
Ar trifle tude about it.” But—wise girl, Anne! She began to today to use Jergens Lotion. Only 50¢, 

_ Bruce Cabot complained: ‘““Women con- care for her hands with Jergens Lotion. 25¢, 10¢—$1.00, at beauty counters, 


sult each other carefully about guest lists 
for parties so that the women won’t be 
at odds. Then they invite a mixture of 
‘men which, well, which would be dyna- 
mite if they met anywhere else. They 
all want to poke each other. The women 
either don’t know about all this animos- 
ity or they just don’t care. So the men 
sit and seethe. Women are so sure that ———— 
iieveare ander control that they just let |  EtOVES MENOT! HE LOVES Mr 
them seethe and think nothing of it.| Hands are more roman- 
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Jercens LOTION 
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—how Jergens furnishes peautifying 
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y free 


See—entirel 
moisture for the © 


Sometime some courageous guy is going| tic when Jergens sup- Mail this coupon today 10: red St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
to let fly with his fists and then . . .| plies beautifying mois- IRGEN aa Andrew Jergens © Co.,2354Alfre 

“No! I guess he won't.” Bruce was very | ture for your skin. : (In Canada: Perth, Ont.) be 
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seemed to like very much. I was always 
getting engaged to boys like that. My 
views of life were alternately rose color 
and drab gray in those days. If ever there 
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Romance in Reverse 
[Continued from page 39] 

were funny but I didn’t know just how 
funny. It was after I’d gotten out in the 
world that I realized all people didn’t 
drip Groucho’s brand of humor or play 
the piano like Chico or clown like Harpo. 


I just thought the world was made up of 
delightful zanies and I’ve never quite 
gotten over the shock of finding out that 
it isn’t. 

It was Zeppo who brought Jack over. 
Jack was playing at the Orpheum and 
Zeppo told him there were a couple of 
girls he wanted him to meet, and Jack 
came all expectant and hopeful, dolled up 
in a new tie and his best suit, only to 
discover the girls were my sister, Babe, 
who had reached the provocative age of 


fifteen and myself a skinny, gangling kid. 


of thirteen. 

For once Jack didn’t appreciate Zeppo’s 
humor. 

“Fine thing to do, bringing me here to 
meet a couple of kids,” he said. 

I was furious. After all there’s no time 
in her life a girl takes herself quite as 
seriously as when she’s just entered the 
teens. Me a Kid! I glared at him, hating 
him with all my soul. Why I’d even es- 
caped my mother’s watchful eye long 
enough to put lipstick on. She had to 
keep her shoes under lock and key in 
those days. Babe and I were always sneak- 
ing her highest heeled pairs and risking 
our necks in trying to look as grown up 
as we possibly could. 

Jack saw he had hurt me and was sorry. 
It isn’t in him to hurt anyone consciously 
and certainly not a child, even if she were 
a brat like me. 

“Do you like dolls?” he asked, trying 
to make conversation and I was more 
furious than ever. I just stalked out of 
the room without answering him. 

The next afternoon I had my revenge. 
I gathered my gang around me, and a 
formidable gang it was, too, and an- 
nounced I was taking them to the Or- 
pheum with the money I’d been saving 
for Christmas. There was a string to 
that offer though, a long one full of knots. 
They had to heckle a guy called Jack 
Benny. 

We got there early and held the first 
two rows in the orchestra for an hour 
before the show began. We applauded 
every act enthusiastically. We laughed in 
all the right places and kept a respectful 
silence in the others until the cards ap- 
peared on either side of the stage an- 
nouncing Jack Benny. 

Then we sat there with faces as stony 
as our hearts, deadpanning his best gags. 
Jack told me, years later, he had never 
wanted to do anything as much in his 
life as he wanted to reach down into the 
orchestra that day and yank me up on 
the stage and turn me over his knees. 

The next time I met Jack Benny was 
after my sister had married and moved 
to Chicago. She had married an actor who 
was a friend of Jack’s and the three of 
them became pals. Babe adored him but 
I felt she had turned traitor to those two 
kids of a few years ago. Imagine her liking 
that upstage so and so, Jack Benny. 

I was engaged to a boy nobody but I 


was a romantic little ninny it was me. 
Every time I met a new boy and he had 
a line that pleased me the world turned 
rosy. Then, a few days later, they hardly 
ever lasted longer than that, I began to 
get fed up with romance and the world 
would look as if it never could stop rain- 
ing again until I met a new lad I could 
rhapsodize about. 

Much to my surprise I liked Jack 
when he came to see us. We had moved 
to Los Angeles and he was playing the 
Orpheum there. It’s always the Orpheum 
on Keith time you know. But I had a 
date right after dinner and I kept it 
without a twinge. And the next day when 
Jack appeared at the store where I was 
working as a buyer, and asked me to 
lunch, I didn’t turn a hair when I re- 
fused. He came to the store every day 
for a week after that and I went out 
with him twice, but it didn’t mean a thing. 

A week afterwards our telephone rang 
at three o’clock in the morning. The fam- 
ily was in a frenzy before my father got 
to it. What awful thing had happened? 
Could it be Babe? Could it be Grandma? 
None of us could think of anything but 
a major calamity that could make any 
telephone ring at three in the morning. 

But the world hadn’t turned upside 
down after all. It was only Jack Benny 
calling from San Francisco as casually as 
could be to say, “Hello Doll, I was just 
wondering how you are and what you're 
doing?” 

At that moment I was shivering in my 
nightie motioning appealingly to the fam- 
ily not to stand there glaring at me. For 
now that they were no longer scared they 
were furious. But I wasn’t mad. I was 
thrilled. It was my first long distance 
call and that meant something to a kid 
still in her teens. What if it wasn’t a 
romantic conversation, full of pleas and 
endear en it was still a long distance 
call. 

I think even then I knew that call 
didn’t mean much to Jack. It was just an 
impulse that stage people get all the 
time to call long distance as casually as 
anyone else would call from a few blocks 
away. And three o’clock in the morning 
didn’t mean anything more to Jack than 
it did to any other young vaudevillian 
having a bite to eat after the show. It 
was just the middle of the afternoon to 
him. But to me it was an event and I 
did my darndest to turn it into a throb- 
bing moment. But it didn’t quite come 
off. How could I get romantic over a man 
kidding me in that casual, easy way Jack 
has of doing things. 

Anyway I must have known that an- 
other BIG MOMENT was due. I told 
you I was a crazy kid, didn’t I? Well 
it did, a week or two afterwards. I had 
gone north to visit my grandmother and 
I met.a boy I thought I was mad about 
and we became engaged. Only it was dif- 


ferent this time. The wedding day was. 


set for January and this was November. 


Lucille Ball, RKO star, plays an 
extremely fast game of badmin- 
ton. And not just for the exer- 
cise. She’s crazy about the game. 
I was wearing his cneaeeeeme ring to | 
That made it seem pretty formidable this 
time. I was scared to death when my head 
wasn’t in the clouds, where it was most 
of the time. , 

I couldn’t wait to call my sister in 
Chicago and I was pretty crestiallen at 
the way she took the news. 1 
don’t know what it’s all about,” she 
wailed. “You’re such a goofy kid. D 
do anything in a hurry. Come out 
to visit me and I'll try to pound some 
sense into that head of yours.’ S| 

The first person I saw when I got 
the train at Chicago was Jack. There 
was standing beside my sister and brothe 
in-law grinning and he was the first 
them to reach me. He took my hand 
there wasn’t any wild thrill. Only th 
nice, warm glow. Suddenly I knew | 
frightened I had been. I knew it becau 
the way I was feeling now was just so 
of happy and secure and peaceful. 

We went around a lot together in t S 
next week or so. I’d never had so much | 
fun in my life. Funny, the way Jack a 
I clicked. We laughed at the same thin 
without even realizing we were doing it. } 
We were serious about the same things’ 
too. We’d sit together on the shore 
Lake Michigan and sometimes we'd ta 
and sometimes we wouldn’t. When tw 
people speak the same language they thir 
the same language too. And though 
was November and those Lake bree 
blow pretty hard we didn’t even kn 
it was cold. aoe 

We did the goofiest things — 


ideas. We never had to expl 
So when we got on a bus once 
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a couple of rather prim women stare dis- 
approvingly at the length of my skirt, 
we were wearing them short that year 
too, remember, I decided I’d give them 
something to be really shocked at. So 
when Jack came along I pretended I 
didn’t know him. 

He came right into the game and started 
to play. He never put on a better act in 
his life, even in the old Palace on Broad- 
way. He sat in the seat across from me 
ecine in the most awful way, raising his 
syebrows in a way that would send any 
respectable girl post haste in search of 
a policeman. 

But I wasn’t pretending to be respect- 
able. And.I acted as badly as he did, toss- 
‘ing my head and giggling and using my 
eyes in a way eyes have never been used 
outside of a home for moronic girls. You 
could hear the gasps, not only from the 
two women but from the whole bus when 
he confidently took the seat beside me 
and I slipped my arm through his. 

We got off at the next stop followed 
by the indignant “Well!” of those two 
women. 

You know it’s easy enough to find kin- 
dred souls for a serious moment or even 
for a sad one. But having fun together 

. that’s different! Senses of humor vary 
so. Some are scholarly, some subtle, some 
broad. Some are pedantic and some are 
whimsical and some just aren’t there at 
all. Having the same sense of the ridicu- 
lous is awfully important for two people. 


For if a man and a woman can laugh at’ 


the same time you can risk your last 
dollar on their being happy together. 
We were all invited to Jack’s father’s 


house out in Lake Forest for a weekend, 
and on Friday night Jack and I sat up 
talking after the others had gone to bed. 
Tt was grand. We didn’t realize how late 
it was. We always had so much to say 
to each other even if we had seen each 
other only an hour or so before. 

Then, without any warning at all, Jack 
asked me to marry him and I said I 
would. I knew it was right. Don't ask 
me how I knew it, but I did. I'd never 
felt so happy before, so entirely without 
doubts or misgivings of any kind. We 
woke up the whole house and told them 
our news. And as long as I live I'll never 
forget Babe throwing her arms around me 
and crying, “You little ninny, I never 
knew you had sense before.” 


The next morning I felt myself smil- 


ing before I really was awake. I’d never 
awakened so completely contented before. 
Then I saw the engagement ring on my 
finger and I was petrified. I'd been so 
happy the night before I’d completely for- 
gotten I was engaged to another man. 

I threw on my clothes any which way 
and ran downstairs to find Jack. I threw 
myself in his arms and sobbed out my 
story. He took out his handkerchief and 
wiped away the tears streaming down my 
face. Then he held it out to me and said, 
“Here Doll, blow! Blow hard!” And I 
did and it sort of cleared all my tears 
and my fears away at the same time. 

Then Jack said, and he was very seri- 
ous now, the kind of nice, easy serious- 
ness that I’ve gotten to know is one of 
the nicest things about him, “Listen, if 
we don’t get married now, we never will. 
You know that and I know it. So get 


your hat and we'll be on our way.” 

Well, it’s funny the way I took his 
orders, relying on his wisdom the way 
I’ve relied on it ever since. I went up- 
stairs and got dressed all over again just 
as calmly as you please and even re- 
membered to put powder in my compact 
and get myself a fresh handkerchief. And 
then without telling anyone what we were 
doing we got in the car and drove out 
to Waukegan. 

We didn’t do much talking on the way 
and when we did it was about the most 
casual things, and I didn’t feel excited 
or up in the clouds at all. But when the 
ceremony was finished and Jack turned 
to kiss me he couldn’t because I wasn’t 
there at all. I was flat on the floor. Ninny 
that I was, I had fainted. So maybe I was 
excited a bit after all and didn’t realize it. 

I don’t know just when it was I began 
getting up in the air about Jack. Only 
that I’m getting more that way every day 
that passes. I’ll hear a song and somehow 
it seems as if that song had been written 
just for us, and I'll feel like crying as 
if I was a youngster who had met a man 
for the first time and was mad for him 
and didn’t know yet if he returned the 
feeling or not. And if he’s a few minutes 
late getting home I'll pace the floor like 
a crazy thing. 

Only one thing was missing and ‘for 
a long time it seemed that Jack and I 
were never going to have what other hus- 
bands and wives have. We both wanted 
a baby so desperately. Then we discovered 
that a baby doesn’t have to be your own 
to love it and want it above everything 

(Continued on page 77) 
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WHAT MAKES HER EYES SO 
APPEALING...SO REVEALING? 


Most chances out of ten it's 
KURLASH, the device that curls 
back lashes to make eyes seem 
larger, more limpid and more 
lovely! Takes no skill—and less 
than a minute to perform! Helps 
lashes look darker and more 
luxuriant, foo. Especially if you 
combine KURLASH with the 
magic that’s Kurlene! $1.00 


KURLENE is a beneficial oily 
pomade that dresses up eye- 
brows and lashes, gives a 
dewy look to eyelids, too! $.50 


KURLASH 


The Only Complete Eye-Beavfy Line 
THE KURLASH COMPANY, INC. 


Rochester, N. Y. ¢ Canada, Toronto 3 
Copyright, 1939, The Kurlash Co., Inc. 
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AT 5 AND 10¢ AND BETTER . 
DEPARTMENT STORES | 


FRE SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers. 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Shelburne, 


Vt., writes: ‘‘I suffered for 
years with acid-stomach trou- 
ble. Doctors all told me I had 
ulcers and would have to diet 
the rest of my life. Before tak- 
ing your treatment I weighed 
143 pounds and could eat 
nothing but soft foods and 
milk. Now, after taking Von’s 
Tablets, I weigh 171 pounds, 
can eat almost anything and 
feel perfectly well.’ If you 
suffer from indigestion, gastritis, heartburn, bloating or 
any other stomach trouble due to gastric hyperacidity, you, 
too, should try Vons for prompt relief. Send for FREE 
Samples of this wonderful treatment, and details of guar- 


anteed trial offer. Instructive Booklet is included. Write 


PHILADELPHIA VON CoO., Dept. 645-F 
Fox Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Girl from the Five- _ 
and-I 


[Continued from page 43] 


Paramount publicity describes her next 
occupation as a “position.” Miss Drew 
disagrees: 

“ ‘Position’ isn’t the word for it. I was 
an elevator operator making $14 a week 
and listening to the same gag every day— 
‘Was I having my ups and downs?’ 

“As a matter of fact I was, but the 
gag didn’t help any. And so when the 
family asked me to come back to Engle- 
wood, I went in a flash and got a job with 
Grant’s (really a five-and-ten), selling 
jewelry and baby clothes. This ‘position’ 
brought mother and me $10 a week to 
live on. We had to make it do; my father 
had gone back to K. C.” 

The Englewood Kiwanis Club put on 
a beauty contest to raise money for char- 
ity. Then, just as she would now, Ellen 
Drew walked away with the honors. 

Like friends of beauty-contest winners 
the country over, hers were convinced 
that she was only once-removed from 
already being a screen favorite. So they 
persuaded her to leave for the film cap- 
itol with a party driving there in two 
days. 

“The studios just couldn’t see me,” 
she admitted openly, slipping on a hair 
net as she talked. A hair net that would 
hold her hair in place yet remain in- 
visible itself for the next shot in front 
of a fan. “So I got a job at Brown’s 
candy store, making sodas, at $11.50 a 
week, plus tips which amounted to about 
$8 more. 

“One of my customers was William 
Demarest. You know who he is. He’s a 
film comedian and also an agent. He was 
pretty sure he could help me get into 
the movies and I was on the point of 
saying to myself ‘why not try again?’ 
except... .” 

Except that a young, good looking 
fellow named Wallace, Fred Wallace, had 
fallen in love with her and she was in 
the throes of the same malady. This 
Wallace was a tough hombre. “Honey,” 
he whispered, “either you choose me or 
Paramount. It’s Zukor or Wallace!” 

“Tt was Wallace and I’ve never re- 
gretted it,” she said reappearing in a 
light blue crepe de something. “We were 
very happy but not particularly rich. 


Then Fred Jr., came along and I found 


myself hating the soda fountain that took 
me away from him. So, one night, Fred 
and I talked it over and he weakened. 
I got in touch with Mr. Demarest.” 

Demarest fixed up an introduction to 
someone who turned her over to Phyllis 
Laughton, a Paramount dramatic coach. 
Miss Laughton gave her a script to learn. 
Ellen memorized it thoroughly but when 
she appeared at the audition found she 
couldn’t recall a line of it. 

But, apparently, Miss Laughton could 
see what this girl was made of—even 
without benefit of screen test—for she 
saw to it that Ellen got a contract, even 
if it was one of those things. 

Hers, unlike most of the others, con- 
tained no six month’s $50 raise (if the 
option was taken up). It was simply a 


en 


promise to pay Erin Drew $50 a wi 
She started out being “Terry Ray’ 
they decided that her own name soun 
too much like that of a chorus girl 
they changed it to Erin Drew, then 
Ellen Drew. She often wondered 
she was. ie 

Yet, surprisingly enough, it was 
contract, perhaps, that was responsib. 
for her long stay with the company. B 
cause, when one of the fifty-dollar- 
month’s-raise girls didn’t seem to be cc 
ing through in required acting style, 
company simply didn’t take up the op 
and the young actress fell by the way 

But our Drew wasn’t a terrific e 
to the company. She posed for enoy; 
stills to justify her keep and she w 
eager to work and learn. Besides, 
showed enough talent to make her w 
holding, and there followed a row 
small parts in some ten pictures. 
won’t remember her in any of them. — 

It was then that Artie Jacobson (at tk 
time assistant to Wesley Ruggles, nov 
talent scout) saw her, thought of the g 
part in “Sing You Sinners,” spoke to 


history. ’ 
From $10 to $100 (she’d gotten a 
raise) gives force to the Cinderella 
parison. She makes much more than 
today simply because she’s worth 
Cinderellen Drew they call her. 
Has she changed from the girl she 
at $10 a week? Those who know b 
say no. Her studio press agents—ni 
hardboiled expect-the-worst-people 


tells the truth whether it’s flatterin 
her or not. In fact, they’re almost spe 
less over her! I ae 

And they boast that when th 
the Nieuw Amsterdam asking 
mind devoting the day to publi 
ities, she radioed right back: “A 
THING YOU SAY REGARDS. . . 

So, on her arrival she got up at 
in the morning. Answered a barrag 
questions from a feature writer ir 
cab on the way over to New 
Hoboken. Got to the hotel, 
had a cup of coffee and was 
to the hairdresser’s for a sessio 
two hours in the studio of a de 
magazine other than the one Mis 
was in, and it’s not every m 
who makes the super-month pages 
of these smart ones. Then in 
of ten gowns under hot lights a 
of a chopped ham sandwich, a d: 
and a chocolate malted. 

“A decent sandwich is one t. 
can’t get in England,” she com 
“where, mind you, the Earl of San 
invented them. The English id 
ham on rye is a microscopic 
Americans would overlook in their s¢ 
for it. And a chocolate malted is 
out of the question!” es 

But to get on with her vacat. 
news photographer, who had 
at the docks, and, fearful o 


job, began an almost tearful recital of his 
plight. He didn’t need to finish it. She 
knows too much about jobs and what 
they mean to you and me. Then three 
hours with a group of syndicate writers 
who threw the book at her, in spite of 
the terrific heat New York was enjoy- 
ing. Her replies to questions are direct 
and not without wit. And being inter- 
viewed is no snap—ask any reporter who’s 
ever been grilled, himself. 
At four she arrived at smart magazine 
No. 2, with Toni Frissel and this writer— 
and soon husband Fred Wallace joined us 
in the studio. They’re a cute pair. All of a 
sudden Fred sang out, “It’s five o'clock, 
dear!” She looked distressed and an- 
swered, “Oh, we'll have to hurry. I’m so 
SOREYA ogo 
He turned to me and whispered, “I have 
to save her. Once they get started taking 
her picture they'll keep her all night. We 
haven’t got to go anywhere for hours but 
we want to spend some time with you.” 
Fred’s not her manager. He’s a first- 
rate make-up man—but he is her husband, 
and in that capacity he does a lot of pro- 
tecting. ee 
Now, at the hotel, she leaned back in 
a big chair and said, all in a rush: “I’m 
a little tired, I want a bath, where is 
the bike, Fred?” To translate. She had a 
right to be dead-tired. She deserved a bath 
and the bike was an English one brought 
back for Skipper, the young Wallace. 
This young couple are so like the many 
young-marrieds who live right around you 
that if you could meet and talk to them 
you'd find yourself saying, involuntarily, 


ie) 


He 
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“Why, they’re just like Eddie and Rose, 
next door!” 

But, that’s only one of the points to 
be made in this article. She’s thrilled with 
her success but she isn’t carried away 
with it. There’s too much commonsense 
in that beautiful head for any nonsense 
like that. She has sold too many diapers 
and mixed too many frosteds not to know 
that she isn’t the only pebble on the 
Hollywood beach. 

To walk around with her you’d think 
that she was any young girl from out of 
town here for the Fair. She swears that 
the view from her thirty-fifth story hotel 
window is something akin to heaven. She 
is certain that there are no store win- 
dows like New York’s. And she appre- 
ciates their contents because she had good 
enough taste to be trusted with the buy- 
ing of the ordinary $10.98 dress she wore 
in “Sing You Sinners.” Anyone can do 
well on Adrien’s drawing board but it 
takes a sharp eye to pick a pretty num- 
ber from a bargain counter. 


“T’]] admit that New York isn’t exactly 
the place for a rest, but if you’re bored 


_ with wherever you are—there’s nothing 


like it,” she said. “We're calling on some 
old friends tonight. Tomorrow we're going 
to the Fair if we can and then home— 
home to my baby! : 

“Seems like ages since I’ve _ seen 
Skipper,” continued Ellen, half-closing 
her eyes. “’Way over there in England, 
living in a place Henry the Eighth built 
for Anne of Cleves, I’d think of our little 
place in Hollywood. Then Td close my 
eyes and say, ‘Hyah, Skip!’ 


Cr 
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“But wait a minute, I’m going terribly 
sentimental on you. About our trip— 
Fred got up to Scotland, one week-end 
we both tried to get to Paris but no soap 
—too much picture work.” 

Fred broke in. ‘““The English are a great 
race,” he chuckled, “some of them are 
so steeped in tradition they’ve boiled down 
to a fine simmer!” 

“Took out!” warned Ellen, leaving the 
room hurriedly, “he’ll follow that up with 
‘in the good old simmertime!’” She came 
back with a picture of the baby. He looks 
like both pa and ma but he hasn’t pa’s 
moustache. 

“Fred was only kidding about the Eng- 
lish,” she said. “We were both very much 
taken with them and it’s going to be much 
more fun when we go back next time— 
knowing someone. But there’s one differ- 
ence between my baby and some of the 
English kids we saw. They stood around 


like little sticks, dressed in Lord Faun- 


tleroy costumes that no boy could do 
anything in. Look at this little guy,” 
pointing to Skipper’s picture, “no ruffles 
on that play suit!” 

They both went into a huddle over the 
picture and a few minutes passed before 
they remembered that they had company. 

Keep an eye on this Drew girl. You're 
not going to hear a breath of scandal 
about her. But you are going to see her 
in some good movies. She has a curious 
idea that she’s in Hollywood to work in 
the studio. Besides this she has a reputa- 
tion as a cook and a good housekeeper 
that she’s unusually proud of. 

She’s a sincere actress. 

She ain’t the night-club type. 
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It needs no spoken word... Evening in Paris 
silently conveys its fragrant message, far more 


subtly, far more surely. 

Evening in Paris Keyed Scents... your key to 
perfume harmony. Have all your beauty prep- 
arations the same exquisite scent. Evening in 
Paris Face Powder $1.00, Perfume 55c to $10.00. 


At drug and department 
stores everywhere 
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NEW THRILLS 


FOR YOUR LIPS AND HIS! 


SENSATIONAL 
SWIVEL 
LIPSTICK 
HAS 
Everything 


NEW GIANT 


SIZE 


iw and quality 

; ysually sold for $2 
25¢ 

be SS, eihs advcn tate you Want 
ee | here it is! Smoother, 
ped d more luscious, more indeli- 
Costume Shades ble than ever, the famous 
TANGERINE SAVAGE becomes the New 
FLAME - NATURAL SAVAGE ThrilLIPSTICK 
BLUSH + JUNGLE ...afull size lipstick in a dash- 
orcHip(Purplish) ing swivel casé...and inthe 
DAWN PINK season’s newest costume 
(Pastel Pink) shades...only 2 5¢! At this 
RUBY RED price, youcanafford to have 
(Blood Red) a different SAVAGE Thril- 
_ LIPSTICK for each of your 
important dresses. You’ ll find them at all 
toilet goods counters. Thrill him tonight with 
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Week in their spare time by 
learning TO DRAW AT 
HOME this simple, practical 


way. Our practical method i 
makes it fun to learn DE- f 

SIGNING, Illustrating, Car- 

- tooning in one complete 
Irse. Wor 24 years our FREE 

aduates have been making 
good in Art—YOU can BOOK 
! Write for FREE n n 
BOOK—‘‘Art For Pleasure Ser eon 

and Profit.’’ State age. 4 


STUDIO 1710m, eS UO ie 
OF ART, 1115—15th ae 
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Remove superfluous hair privately at monet 
following directions with ordinary care and 
The Mahler Method positively prevents 

air from growing again by killing the 

he d ful relief will bring 


all “over the swat Xena 6c in stamps TO- 
DAY for Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘How to Re- 
move Superfluous Hair Forever.’’ 

D. J. Mahler Co., Dept. 30M, Providence, R. 1. 
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ROMANTIC THOUGH MARRIED! 


Still Honeymooning, the Powers 
take you through their new home 
where they have made marriage 
a very glorious adventure. 
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What I Found Out About 
Hollywood 


[Continued from page 45 | 


We made the second production on 
Queen Victoria, “Queen of Destiny,” for 
instance, in thirty days for approximately 
$700,000. It could not be done here they 
say under three months and for less than 
a million. His Majesty, the King, gra- 
ciously gave us permission to film at 
Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, and 
at Balmoral Castle in Scotland—which 
was wonderful. It would have been im- 
possible to reproduce such scenes at no 
matter what cost at even our largest 
studio, Denham. That has only seven 
floors (stages they call them here) while 
one plant in Hollywood has as many as 
twenty-five. In one morning’s walk across 
the RKO lot I have seen an entire block 
of a New York city street reproduced, a 
magnificent estate laid out even to the 
gardener’s cottage, two night clubs, and 
a department store so real you wanted to 
buy: things! 

It was May Robson—bless her—who 
introduced me to the “nutberger” and 
hot dog. Driving along one afternoon she 
pointed out an old-lady-in-the-shoe sort 
of building set back from the road. “No, 
my dear,’ twinkled Miss Robson, “that 
is mot a merry-go-round. It’s a drive-in 
cafe where they serve ‘foot-long’ hot dogs 
and ‘mile-high’ cones. Let’s go!” 

Somehow, working with her in Cavell 
has given me such renewed courage. For 
life at seventy-five still holds so much 
for her. I find myself thinking, “This 
work that I love doesn’t have to end. If 
I can only go on like she has.” For she 
has given to the screen something so 
memorable and beautiful and warmly 
human... 

When the silence bell rang for the first 
“take” on the picture I saw her, Edna 
May Oliver, and ZaSu Pitts (who turns 
from comedy to a dramatic role for this) 
chuckling together like three school girls. 
They beckoned me. “Does Mr. 
always say ‘Sh-h-/’ like that when a scene 
is to start?” queried ZaSu. “Doesn’t he 
know the accepted Hollywood method is 
to have four assistants yell ‘Quet/’ until 
the rafters ring!” 

“We call ’em the ‘Quiet’ Specialists,” 
amended May Robson. “Everybody is a 
Specialist here. We even have a hiccough 
Specialist!” 

That being the case, particularly do I 
like Hollywood’s wardrobe Specialists! 

You see, in England this is what we 
have to do: We discuss costumes with 
the director—then go to London tailors 
and dressmakers for them. Dressmakers 
whose names are world famous, but often 
the clothes, while modish enough, won’t 
photograph to the best advantage. Be- 
cause, naturally, the designers are not 
trained to think in terms of pictures. And 
this is the sort of thing that happens 
frequently: A sports outfit arrives for 
an outdoor scene. Very good .. . but 
it’s raining and we have to shoot the 
ballroom scene instead. And there is no 
ball gown! Or a glorious combination of 
colors all photograph the same tone! 

And what happens here? The studio 


Wilcox 


a carnation 
from his beautiful wife, Irene 
Hervey, during the course of an 
evening of night-clubbing. They 
are one of the happiest married 
couples in Hollywood. Allan is 
going to sing at the Metropoli- 


Allan Jones gets 


tan Opera House this season. 


designer has consulted with the camera- 
man as to color and lighting effects; the 
head wardrobe woman has everything 
ready down to the last stitch. And you 
have no worry at all . 

It’s funny to think of it now, but when 
I first came out here I pictured the stars 
somewhat as I had in my school days. 
I’ve always been a fervent film friend 
(a fan I think you call it here) and 1 
imagined them as I’d seen them in movie 
magazines. You know—ropes of pearls, 
glittering satin, the grand manner— 

But you can’t imagine the friendliness 
and charm of these people. Of everybody. 
The technicians who send flowers to your 
dressing room in welcome, and the stars 
themselves. The first one I met here was 
Ginger Rogers. I saw this slim, lovely 
girl coming towards me, wearing slacks, 
and with little or no makeup. She held 
out her hand in the warmest of greet- 
ings. (/f you've ever been a stranger m 
anew town you know what that means!) 

A little later I saw a girl in a sailor 
suit riding a bicycle. It was Carole Lom- 
bard . . . And sitting in the sun outside 
Stage 170A was a dark-haired young lady 
very busy knitting—Kay Francis. 

If players were glamorized overseas as 
they are in Hollywood, Id like to think 
they could retain the same sincerity and 
down-to-earthness of these delightful 
women. — : 

But glamorization is strictly an Amer- 
ican custom! Perhaps, because we have 
no Hollywood, film folk lead a much 
more private life over there. Without the 
fanfare, the trumpets blowing. 

Ah, but there are echoes . At lease 
ten American companies are making pic- 
tures in England this year, introducing 
Hollywood technique. And more than 
twelve British stars are working EG aE 
the moment. 

Definitely the British lion is acquiring 
a Hollywood roar! 
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in the world except each other. 

When we decided to adopt a baby we 
gave a lot of thought to the type we 
wanted. Just when we thought we wanted 
a girl we’d think a boy would be nice 
and when we decided on brown eyes we 
thought of blue ones in the next breath. 
Of course we were sure we were going to 
select a pretty baby. Wouldn’t it be just 
too ridiculous to have the advantage of 
our own selection and not pick the pret- 
tiest one we could find. 

But we didn’t. Our little Joan was only 
three months old when we found her 
and she wasn’t a pretty baby at all. But 
it didn’t make any difference. We felt 
something, as soon as we looked at her, 

that we hadn’t felt for any of the other 

babies. Maybe it’s true, as scientists think, 
that attraction is a matter of chemicals 
and that you can’t help being drawn to 
some people more than to others. Maybe 
it’s just that it was destined little Joan 
was coming to us. At any rate there was 
a bond between that baby and us and we 
felt it the first moment we saw her. No 
mother and father looking at their baby 
for the first time could have felt more 
in awe of the thing that was happening 
to them than Jack and I felt looking at 
this, our first child. 

Today that baby is the loveliest child 
you've ever seen. And that’s not just a 
fond mother talking either. She has the 
bluest eyes in the world and the yellowest 


These jolly arm-in-armers are 
John Trent, Marjorie Reynolds 
and Milburn Stone on their way _ 
to work on another ‘Tailspin 
Tommy” film. No wonder they’re 
so happy, because the series has 
‘been tremendously successful. 
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Romance in Reverse 


[Continued from page 73] 
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hair and her face is as lovely as a Botti- 
celli cherub. But that isn’t important. 
That little girl, she’s five now, is as 
spiritually and mentally and physically 
kin to us as if she had become ours by 
birth as she now is through love. 

Nothing in the world makes me as 
furious as to have people say, “Isn’t she 
lucky that you adopted her.” 

Why, we're the lucky ones getting a 
child like that. And we’re not such egotis- 
tical fools either that we don’t realize 
our own baby, had we had one, might 
not have been as perfect. We didn’t know 
then how she would develop, any more 
than other mothers and fathers know 
how their children are going to develop. 
That she has become the individual she 
is, is only another one of the blessings 
that have come to us. 

For we're been awfully lucky, Jack 
and I. We’ve laughed together and some- 
times we’ve cried together—as what two 
people who love each other and have been 
together for a long time haven't? And 
we've seen some of our friends part and 
we’ve been unhappy about it. But we’ve 
never been afraid for ourselves. 

Because the thing we have isn’t a thing 
that was conjured up some spring eve- 
ning out of a handful of stars and a mist 
of moonlight. It’s a thing we've built 
together, slowly and securely out of the 
days and the years of being together. 
And you don’t lose a thing like that! 
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WHY DOESN'T 
SHE USE Lux? 


Luxing saves E-L-A-S-T-I-C-I-1-Y 
and cuts down RUNS 


Wash stockings after each wear- 
ing in lukewarm Lux suds. This 
saves elasticity, cuts down runs. 


(‘LL BE NEXT! 


Don’t rub with cake soap or 
use soaps containing harmful 
alkali. These weaken elasticity. 
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After Luxing, rinse well. Shape and 
dry away from heat. Keep the thrifty 
BIG box of Lux handy always. 


o far—Lux is thrifty 


improves my 
complexion 


because POWD/R,- BASE 
conceals lines and blemishes, 
keeps my make-up smooth 
, and flattering. I am at my 
loveliest always. 
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A smooth pad that removes B 
Superfluous hair the new, 
clean, odorless way. As 
easy to use as a powder 
puff. 


Only our laboratories can supply it to you direct by mail. 
Sent postpaid in sealed wrapper with plain label for $4 
LECHLER LABORATORIES 


S60 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Dept. K-8 
CANADA DUTY FREE 


MONEY (242 PAA 
5 Make up to $35 in a week. Show beau- 
Easil rays J tiful Christmas Cards with sender’s 
| y ) name, 50 for $1. Choice of 16 designs. 
Also ‘‘America’s Favorite’ 21-card 


Christmas Assortment for $1. You 
make 50c. Eight other Assortments of 


Christmas Cards, Gift Wrappings, 
: Everyday Cards. Fast sellers. FREE 
samples — write today. Mention if also inter- 


Tl M E Wet in selling fine DeLuxe Personal Christmas Cards. 
etmore & Sugden, Inc., Dept. 810 ; 
749 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Ye FREE Semzlos 
Mother, Home, Love, 
Patriotic, Sacred, 
Comie or any subject. 
your original poem today for immediate consideration. 
RICHARD BROS., 28 Woods Building, Chicago, III. 


SONG POEMS WANTED AT ONCE! 
Don’t delay—send us 
As 


Increase your income at home by 
i new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color method. We instruct you 
and supply you with work. Write 
“ELE d today for FREE BOOKLET. 

Wentworth Pictorial Company, Ltd. DEPT.130, Hamilton, Ont 


BE TALLER 


Men, women, gain in height, send for a pair of our 
full length special lifting HEEL-ARCH CUSHION- 
ATOR insoles for inside your shoes. (Patent 
Pending). Especially made to raise the height of 
all persons. For low or high shoes. Easily ce- 
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shoes, according to their sizes, price $1.95 a pair 
C.0.D. Write for complete folder or send direct. 
Note: Give size of shoes wearing when ordering. 
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So Youre Going to the Movies? 


[Continued from page 49] 


Daily News, writes for the biggest news- 
paper audience in America, puts it this 
way: 

“My standards are those of the average 
picture patron. I want first to be enter- 
tained. Second, to have my interest in 
history revived by seeing historical events 
and personalities brought to the screen. 
Third, I want to be enlightened on cur- 
rent problems and events. 

“T consider the story on which a film 
is based of paramount importance, and, 
when I say I want to be entertained, I 
mean that the story and the people on 
the screen must amuse me, or move me 
to tears by some realistic touch of human 
drama, thrill me by exciting action, hold 
me in suspense by a threat of danger to 
the characters on the screen, mystify me 
by the secret moves of an unknown killer, 
or interest me in the working out of a 
domestic problem. I don’t expect to ex- 
perience all of these emotions in one film, 
however. 

“Acting and direction are next in im- 
portance. But, if the story isn’t interest- 
ing, no amount of fine acting nor the 
subtlest of directorial touches can make 
up for the lack of suitable situations and 
lines. Other production values are then 
considered, such as the excellence of the 
photography, sets, scenery, etc.” 

Out in the heart of movieland, Philip 
K. Scheuer, motion picture commentator 
for The Los Angeles Times, sees films 
from a different angle than most critics. 
They practically are made on his door- 
step. So his words have unusual interest. 

“T still measure a picture by its effect 
on my emotions,” he says. ‘This implies 
satisfying the intelligence also, at least 
while I am experiencing the emotion. If 
later I realize that emotionally I have 
‘cheated myself,’ as it were, I do not nec- 
essarily hold the fact against the picture. 
Movies, after all, are made to be enjoyed 
while we’re seeing them. It is a rare one 
indeed to which we may return again and 
again, profiting by each visit. 

“As for ‘critical standards,’ they are 
those which have been developed during 
my thirty years of conscious picture- 
going. I happened to grow up with the 
film industry. I have known the silent 
picture at its best and worst, as well as 
the talkie so far as it has gone. This 
gives me a tape measure of sorts, but it 
is very elastic, and need not be applied 
in an arbitrary manner. Naturally, I have 
my personal likes and dislikes. I prefer 
the Marx Brothers to Joe E. Brown— 
but I try to be fair to Brown, allowing 
for the response of his particular fans 
and at least trying to evaluate his latest 
offering in terms of his others. 

“I’m still a great believer in motion 
for motion pictures,’ continues Scheuer. 
“Not necessarily movement, but the cine- 
matic flow of the whole. I think I look 
for this first. For this reason ‘Stagecoach’ 
seemed to me the best movie of the year 
so. far. Its excellent elements of cinema 
—musical background, camera beauty, 
character development, and _ dialogue 
which was at once succinct and revealing, 
all combined to make a kind of sym- 


screen entertainment, I should—and do— 
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roll of the stagecoach. 
“To sum up, I think the ideal film 
one that gratifies both your emotions an 


place.” | 
Chester B. Bahn, editor of The Film 
Daily, one of the chief trade publications { 
in the world of motion pictures, knows © 
his screen. So his words have unusual — 
weight. € 

“It seems to me that the film critic, 
regardless of his field of service, should — 
strive to see the picture through the eyes | 
of his reading public,” he tells me. “That 
has been my habit for some twenty years, _ 
whether my reading public was that of | 
a sensational daily or a more sophisticated — 
periodical, or, finally, strictly trade. ap 

“As a movie fan, I am insistent that of 
a picture entertaim. As essentials for 


specify such qualities as action, freshness 
in approach and treatment, sympathetic | 
casting, imaginative direction and due 
attention to the niceties of present day 
technique.” ‘= 

Welford Beaton, who edits and pub- | 
lishes his own magazine, The Hollywood 
Spectator, in the center of filmdom’s capi 
tol, is another who marches in entertain- 
ment’s first brigade. | 

“Before a picture fades in, I have a — 
definite feeling it is going to be the best — 
I ever saw,” he comments. “My mood is { 
receptive to its virtues. If it entertains 
me for its full length, it is a good pic- | 
ture, no matter how many holes you, sit- | 
ting next to me, can pick in it. If it does | 
not entertain me, then whatever critical — 
faculty I possess goes on shift and tells _ 
me why I am not being entertained. And 
that is what I tell my readers. 

“The primary mission of any motion 
picture is to entertain. If it can break | 
some of its own laws and still be enter- 
taining, that is all right with me; buts 
if it obeys all its laws and still is not en- | 
tertaining, then it is a bad picture in P 
spite of its constitutional virtues. And | 
during a score of years of picture criti- 2 
cism, my honest endeavor has been to 
keep from creating the impression that 
I deem the critic to be of greater impor- } 
tance than the subject criticized.” xs 

John Hobart, of The San Francisco | 
Chronicle, stands out for honesty, first |} 
and last. : oe 

“Considering the nature and purpose 
of motion pictures, it is wrong, I think, 
to have too austere a critical standard 
and to expect every movie to be a work 
of art,” he believes. “But it is reasonable 
at the same time to demand a few quali 
ties, and the most important of these, in 
my opinion, is honesty. A picture that 
honestly presents its theme, whether it 
is an historical epic or a simple comed 
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of family life, is pretty apt to be a good 
picture. 

“By honesty I mean a story that is 
not put together from a lot of worn-out 
clichés but one that makes a valid at- 
tempt to picture life as it is with actors 
who resemble human beings rather than 
automatons from a glamour factory. 
‘Juarez’ and “A Man to Remember’ are 
examples of honest pictures. In my judg- 
ment, ‘Suez’ and ‘The Hardys Ride High’ 
(the latter, with particular reference to 
Mickey Rooney’s distorted antics) were 
dishonest. If to honesty you can add 
eloquence, dramatic power and visual 
effectiveness you are apt to have more 
than a good picture, possibly a great one.” 

Suspense and logic are the important 
factors, in the mind of Katharine Hillyer 
of The Washington Daily News. 

“Suspense is an important element,” 
she says. “Yet there are many plots of 

_pictures we know thoroughly and yet get 
just as big a kick out of them as if we 
didn’t. Am I making sense? But, any- 
way, Ill pick ‘Pygmalion’ as my favor- 
ite picture of the year and maybe get 
the key to your question by saying what 
I think about it. The directing had a 
twist to it, the dialogue was brilliant and 
the performances were just about perfect. 
It was logical and, darn it, I think logic 
is one of the most important things for 
a movie to have. If logic is tossed out 
the studio gate then a film must click on 
every other point. Such as the English 
film, ‘The Lady Vanishes.’ I didn’t care 
if there were minor flaws and if the 
whole business might have been called 
preposterous. It was a lulu of a mystery.” 

Standards keep shifting but, fundamen- 
tally, entertainmnt is the measure of a 
good picture, votes Marjory L. Adams, 
of The Boston Globe. 

“Ts a picture entertaining to the aver- 
age audience or to a specialized audience?” 
Miss Adams asks herself in passing ver- 
dict on a film. “Has a picture introduced 
‘a new treatment, either of an old sub- 

ject or a well-worn formula? Do the play- 

ers really characterize or do they walk 
through their roles? Does the film stimu- 
late your imagination or is it just another 
picture? 

“Standards differ from year to year, 
just as public taste does. A whacky film 
by itself, when there are too many serious 
pictures, is a box-office sell-out. It is a 
dreadful bore when there are too many 
of the whacky comedies. The film you 
wrote about as an epic in 1929 develops 
amazing faults in 1939, when you see it 
over again.” 

Another critic with a simple standard 
of values—are you bored or are you en- 
tertained?—is James H. Briggs, drama 
and motion picture editor of The Rocky 
Mountain News of Denver, Colo. 

“A film does not necessarily have to 
possess a brilliant cast or one single glam- 
orous actress to please my taste. I can 
watch for a hidden small-name character 
actor or actress to deliver a swell per- 
formance. 

“T believe a movie fan should judge a 
picture on the frame of mind it leaves 
him in when ‘The End’ is flashed across 
the screen. If it leaves him happy, it’s 
a swell show. If it leaves him in a humor 
to go out and kick dogs and steal pennies 
from a blind man, then the film should 


positively be jerked out of circulation.” 

Merle Potter, the motion picture editor 
of The Minneapolis Journal, states: 

“T have found that my reactions to pic- 
tures are about the average. If I tried 
to analyze a picture, I would ask myself 
to what extent the picture approached 
perfection in these four classifications : 
1, story; 2, acting; 3, direction; 4, pro- 
duction. However, I think that if a critic 
starts taking a picture apart in this 
fashion, he wearies his readers. What they 
want to know is: ‘Do I want to see the 
picture under consideration?’ 

“So the reader should, in my opinion, be 
given an idea of what the story is about, 
whether it’s a drama, comedy, farce, melo- 
drama, etc. Naturally, you apply different 
standards when considering the various 
types of entertainment. In a farce you 
will stand for anything, regardless of how 
wild or improbable it is, so long as it en- 
tertains. In a drama, you should have a 
story that doesn’t offend your intelligence ; 
it should be logical, believable, etc. In 
melodrama, you allow for exaggeration, 
because that’s an inherent part of melo- 
drama.” 

Elizabeth Copeland, of The Richmond, 
Va., News Leader, says something impor- 
tant when she remarks: “I think fans 
should learn to judge what is phony and 
what is not.” And she goes on, “By that 
I mean, they should train themselves to 
pick out the natural from the unnatural 
in acting, script, direction, historical back- 
ground, and so on. I think they should 
learn not to think a picture is good sim- 
ply because their favorite stars are in 
the cast. Often a very good performer 
can give a very bad performance. 

“T look for all these things in a movie 
—I want it kept straight, simple, artistic, 
consistent to the original idea, historically 
accurate, mobile and genuine. I prefer 
good direction to good acting, a good 
script to elaborate set decoration. Good 
acting is something you feel rather than 
see and if I can’t have good acting and 
good speech together, I prefer the latter. 

“Personally, I would rather have simple 
sets that suggest the mood of the story 
than the most elaborate sets in which all 
the details are so perfect that they rather 
clutter up the stage. I would do away 
with as much emoting as possible and 
substitute a little beauty of gesture or a 
very good line.” 

Suspense is a strong point with Elinor 
Hughes, the dramatic and motion picture 
editor of The Boston Herald and The 
Boston Traveler. “1 judge a film first on 
its ability to create and maintain an in- 
telligent amount of suspense; second, for 
the artistry—I don’t mean artiness—of 
its direction; third, for the quality of the 
script writing; fourth, for the acting,” she 
says. “Criticizing films tends to destroy 
illusion and I no longer find myself de- 
veloping palpitations at the sight of the 
glamour boys and girls. If they can act, 
all very well. If they can’t they leave 
me cold. I’ve seen so many pictures that 
my standard of values is necessarily high.” 

To sum up, all you need is common 
sense and the courage to believe in your 
own opinions. Taking that for granted, 
you can now consider yourself a bonafide 
screen critic, so far as your own enter- 
tainment program is concerned. 

See you at the movies tonight! 
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New Under-arm 
Cream Deodorant 
safely 
Stops Perspiration 


1. Does not harm dresses—does 
not irritate skin. 

2. No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. 

3. Instantly checks perspiration 
1 to 3 days. Removes odor 
from perspiration. 

4. A pure white, greaseless stain- 
less vanishing cream. 

5. Arrid has been awarded the 
Approval seal of the American 
Institute of Laundering, for 
being harmless for fabrics. 
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Without Calomel— 
And You’ll Jump 
Out of Bed in the 
Morning Rarin’to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flow- 
ing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays 
in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You 
get constipated. Your whole system is poisoned 
and you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t getat the cause. 
Tt takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.’ Harmless, gentle, 
yet amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills by name. 25¢ at all 
drug stores. Stubbornly refuse anything else. 
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TOY BESSEE TO MU Sie 


Free Examination. Send Your Poems To 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. MASTER OF MUSIC 
|_510-V So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 


WHAT CAUSES EPILEPSY? 
IS THERE A CURE? 


A booklet containing the opinions of fa- 
mous doctors on this interesting subject will 
be sent FREE, while they last, to any reader 
writing to the Educational Division, 535 
Fifth Ave., Dept. SU-10, New York, N. Y. 


AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and miniatures 
in oil. No previous experience needed. Good 
demand. Send for free booklet, *‘Make 
Money at Home’’ and requirements. 
. NATIONAL ART SCHO 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 4437, Chicago 


New FQ 


Ever so economical. Splendid 


hands of Golfers, Tennis Players, etc. 


Soldat Drug, Shoe, Dept. and 10¢ Stores. For FREE Sampleand 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Booklet, write Dr. Scholl’s, Dept. K, Chicago. 


Pictures on the Fire! 


[Continued from page 57] 


“That money is Jeff's aunt?” Groucho 
continues, his eyes alight. “Forward all 
my mail to Newport and don’t say a word 
till you hear from me.” 


Maybe it isn’t funny the way I write 
it. I’m like Gregory Ratoff: Don’t read it 
like I write it. Read it like I mean it! 

“Dick!” I hear a screech and looking 
around I find one of my favorite people 
—tTlorence Rice. She’s all done up in 
white satin with a white satin plug hat. 
She’s a trick rider and she’s supposed 
to ride a white stallion. 

“Do you really ride?” I question her. 

“Quiet,” she orders, because Florence 
is deathly afraid of horses. 

Then a photographer comes up. “Come 
on, Florence,” he pleads. “I wanna get a 
still picture of you with some visitors.” 

“You wait,” Florence says. “Dick only 
comes out once a year and I’m going 
to make the most of this visit.” With 
that she puts her arm around me. “You’re 
getting fat,’ she announces and my day 
is ruined. But I try to save my face by 
squirming away and changing the sub- 
ject. 

“You fool,” she laughs, withdrawing her 
arm cautiously. 

The last picture on this lot is the long- 
awaited “Babes in Arms” starring Mickey 
Rooney and Judy Garland. It’s all about 
an old-time vaudeville team—Charles 
Winninger and Grace Hayes—whose son 
and daughter (Mickey and Betty Jaynes) 
were born in the theatre. They are head- 
liners and are sitting on top of the 
world. But fifteen years pass and vaude- 
ville has died. Seaport, once the gay, 
happy summer capital of successful vaude- 
ville artists, has become a city of doubt 
and despair. 

Unwilling to believe they are through, 
Charlie gathers the old-timers for an 
all-headline troupe. Mickey thinks it’s a 
swell idea until he learns that none of 
the children of the performers are going 
along. 

“Why not?” he demands defiantly. 

“Well, son, because—it’s—it’s just the 
acts that go. No excess baggage,’ Win- 
ninger explains weakly. 

“You call talent excess baggage?” 
Mickey yeils angrily. He waves his arms 
indicating the kids that have gathered 
behind him. “There’s a lot of entertain- 
ment on this side of the room,” he cries, 


OT RELIEF! 


Stops Pain Quick, Prevents Pinching, Pressing and Rubbing of Shoes 


Try Dr. Scholl’s KUROTEX—the new velvety-soft, flesh color, soothing, cushion- 
ing, protective foot plaster. Quickly relieves corns, callouses, 
bunions, and chafed or sensitive spots anywhere on your feet 
or toes caused by shoe friction or pressure. Eases new or tight 
shoes; avoids “breaking-in”’ discomfort. Prevents corns, sore 
toes and blisters. Medically safe! 


Cut Dr. Scholl’s KUROTEX to any size or shape and apply it. 


for preventing blisters on the Eesilycut to 
any size or 


“and you folks are responsible for it. — 


Were your kids—chips off the old blocks 
—most of us born in theatres—grease 
paint im our veims—and you don’t want — 


putting on false airs, “you want us to be 
doctors or lawyers or a broker in Wail 


Street—and your girls to marry rich | 


guys.” 


Winninger argues. 
“Clark Gable 
shoots back. 


| 


us to go on the stage. No!” he continues, — 


“T suppose that’s bad—bem’ a broker,’ |} 
, & 


ainm’t on relief,” Mickey — 


“But our acts are all routined—stand- % 
ard,’ Charlie protests. | 


“Pll say they are!’ Mickey yelps. — 


“Why, most of your gags are so standard : 
when you forget them the audience can z 
prompt you.” - 


show. 


pretty close to being my favorite actor. — 


It ends by Mickey putting on his own u 


Confidentially, T’ll tell you that next to =F 
Cagney and Spencer Tracy, Mickey comes | | 


And if he’s inclined to be a trifle cocky | 


and mug a little—well, what the heck. 
He’s young. And Miss Hayes, who plays 
his mother, should have been in pictures 
long ago. When the studios overlooked 
her she opened up her own night club 
out here and she and her talented son, 
Lind Hayes, put on a swell show every 
night. It’s called The Grace Hayes Lodge 
and if any of you ever get to Holly- 
wood, instead of looking me up and ask- 
ing me to take you through the studios, 
just go out to Miss Hayes’ place and 
youll see most of the stars there. 
From M-G-M I travel on to — 


20th Century-Fox 


pf pss are sure a flock of pictures 
going out here. The biggest is ‘“Holly- 
wood Cavalcade” starring Alice Faye and 
Don Ameche. It is a melange of all the 
happenings in the old silent pictures that 
made Hollywood the most glamorous city 
in the world, and it gives you Holly- 
wood and motion pictures as they really 
were and—alas—will never be again. 

It’s a good story but a long, involved 
one. Suffice it to say that Don throws 


in his lot with pictures when they first 


appear on the market, makes a big star 
of Alice, loses her when he fails to re- 
turn her love and 


she marries Allan 


Curtis. Then there’s an automobile acci- 


dent and Allan is killed and Alice sent 


to the hospital. Don has been directing a 


them in a picture, just about the time 


“The Jazz Singer” was released. He goes | 


to see Alice at the hospital. 


“Molly,” he whispers, “I had to see 3 


you.” 


“Yes,” she answers dully, “what about?” 


“About the picture,’ he blurts out. 
“They're going to finish it without you— 
with a double—”’ 

“Yes, I know,” she replies. “Dave 
Edward Bromberg) phoned me.” 

“What did you say?” Don gasps. 

“T told him to go ahead.’ ; 


“They're going to ruin itt—make hash 


of it,” he remonstrates. 


I @ 


“What if they do?” it’s her turn to 
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whisper. “It doesn’t matter. I’m tired, 
Mike. It doesn’t matter—really it doesn’t. 
Please go.” 
“T know what it is to be tired—the i 

way you're tired—when your whole world Ei R re ell, p L Jy. a 

ebrice. Th seoms to lick you—if you let Gin Cr KOGELrs — Hollywoods sparkling star. See her 
it. You've got to fight back and get well. 
Then things will look diferent, Molly. 
What happened wasn’t your fault. What 
happened to me, I was to blame for. I 
was wrong—about you—about everything, 
wl guess—bull-headed—blind. But through 
all those years only one thing mattered 
to me—you. When I was down at the 
bottom—on my way out—and you gave 
me the chance to come back—I didn’t 
want to take it—didn’t want to take any- 
thing from you—but I had to. I had to 
see you—be near you again. It was like 
water to a man dying of thirst. From 
that first day on the picture I started to 
live again. And what we did was great, 
Molly—every scene, every foot Oj tis Lh} 
I treated you badly on the set it was be- 
cause I didn’t want you to know how I 
felt. I didn’t want myself to know. But 
now I want you to know—everything.” 


in RKO's new motion picture "Bachelor Mother" 


Before the scene is finished Don has 
Molly all pepped up, and he goes out 
to steal the negative of the unfinished 
picture so they can’t complete it with- 
out her. 

It’s a great scene and, although Don has 
all the talking to do, Alice’s facial re- 
actions make her just as important in it. 

Mr. Curtis is taking a busman’s holi- 
day and visiting on the set when he 
isn’t working. It’s Allan’s first good part 
since he made his hit with Joan Crawford 
in “Mannequin.” I have never been able 
to understand why, instead of this con- 
stant frantic search by studios for “new 
faces,” they don’t try to do something 
with the faces they already have and for 
which the public had shown a liking. 

Cee Ck) 2k 


OWEVER, that’s none of my butt- 

in so I mosey along to the next set 
where Jane Withers with the help of the 
Ritz Brothers is working in “Tin Hats.” 
It is Jane’s most pretentious picture to 
date and she’s making the most of it, be- 
lieve me. 

Orphaned by the death of her father 
in the world war, she is living with 
Adrienne d’Ambricourt who runs an inn. 
She is very friendly with a one-legged 
shoe-maker in the village (Fritz Lieber). 
But when she follows him after he leaves 
the village (to give him a basket of food 
he forgot) she finds him mortally 


wounded. 
, Z must get a doctor,’ Jane exclaims 
in alarm. 
“No,” he gasps. “There is not time. : Your fami] 
Listen carefully to what I say. I am not og g Sige int Chea and friends by aie 
| Pierre Ferrand, the cobbler,” he continues ae Zeach Wheehee: Sting flavor of m Mg Gum. Its ee 
| with great effort. “I am Captain LaCosta Se lean, brich wing aids your qj Int leaves he| Wonderful 
French Intelligence.” : sat, attractive—p,; 1Sestion and hel PS Sweeten your 
“Vou, a soldier?” she echoes, astounded. GING nd speaki Ning your smil ef keep your teeth 
He nods. “Two Germans in French uni- : ER ROGERS, a, Ng of smiles na © 1Oke complim 
forms—discovered who I was—” ee 2nd blouse, Both YOu can see by t 7a. 3S lovelier th aS 
“Please, Pierre, let me go for a doctor,” |) natural self are just right bee 'S picture. Note i an that of 
she pleads desperately. As she starts away : refreshing a "+ -Newing is a nat ause they ae e also her hair 
she notices with amazement that his Eas it is Oublemint Cc ura] pleasure E Press her ow 
wooden leg is lying on the floor and that everywhere e| PaDWnich ere tk Specially che i 
he isn’t one-legged at all. a : se. You'll like it ae ees in Hol] De 
“No, my dear,’ he insists. “No one ; " VEC some today. ie 


can help me now. But you can save the 
others. Get a message to Colonel Giraud 


ce. He is at Belfort. Tell him Hugo 
Ludwig is to leave. He is in great danger. 
d not tell you before—but now— 
our spy, Hugo Ludwig—attached to Ger- 
man headquarters—in Mullheim—is— 
Paul Didot—your father!” 


There is more to the scene but this is 
the gist of it. I look at Jane in wonder. 
She is growing up overnight and she plays 
this scene with a surety that many of 
our glamour girls might envy and there 
are a lot of them who could learn quite 
a little just by watching Jane. 

“Look at Jane,” Mrs. Withers whis- 
pers. “See how slim she is. And her 
waist is only 23 inches,” she adds proudly. 

Mrs. Withers is right. You millions of 
Jane Withers’ fans are due for a pleasant 
surprise when you see her in this pic- 
ture. The chubby little figure you're 
used to is gone and you'll see a budding 
ingenue. 

EXT, there’s “Here I Am A Stranger” 

starring Richard Dix and Richard 
Greene, with Gladys George and Brenda 
Joyce prominently present, as well as 
Roland Young, Russell Gleason, Edward 
Norris and Henry Kolker. 

Dix plays a brilliant but hard-drinking 
reporter whose wife (Gladys George) 
leaves him in order to safeguard the 
future of her little son (Greene). The 
scene I witness is where Greene, now 
grown, first meets his father. 

“Hii, Dick,” he hails me. 

“Gee, it’s nice to see you again, Dick,” 
I return. “I meant to come up to the hos- 
pital to see you while you were there but 
you know how it is. We never do the 
things we mean to.” 

“Well, that’s pretty swell of you,” he 
concedes. 

“Tt isn’t swell at all,” I retort. “It 
would have been nice if I had done it.” 

“Well, it was nice of you to think about 
it,’ he insists. 

That’s one of the reasons everybody in 
Hollywood likes Dick. He appreciates it 
if you even think about him. Which is 
saying a lot. 


Warner Brothers 


NLY three pictures shooting here but 
they are both big ones. 

The first is “The Roaring 20’s” starring 
James Cagney. It starts with the World 
War and takes up life during the pro- 
hibition period afterwards. But now it’s 
just starting and we find Messrs. Cagney, 
Humphrey Bogart and Jeffrey Lynn in a 
shell hole. C & B were there first and all 
of a sudden Mr. L was there, too. 


“There’re twenty thousand shell holes 
around here,’ Hump complains, “and 
everybody's gotta come divin’ into this 
one.” 

“Sorry, fellows,” Lynn apologizes. “I 
didw't know there was anybody in here.” 

“Maybe we ought to put up a Sign: 
‘No huntin’, trespassin’ or fish— ” Cagney 
begins when a shell explodes and cuts his 
words short, throwing up dirt all around 
them. 

The sound of the exploding shell will 
be dubbed in later. The dirt it is supposed 
to throw up is really thrown down on the 
hapless lads by three men standing out 
of camera range with shovels. 


= ag ye el 
“Gosn,’ Bogart says wueno the | 
tor, Raoul Walsh, calls “Cut,” “it doesn’t 
matter with Lynn because he isn't a 
meanie, but I hope these mudpacks don’t 
make Cagney and me too pretty.” 

Outside it is about 110. Inside, they 
have thrown up an embankment of dirt 
about eight or ten feet high to represent 
a shell-hole. The three boys are crouched 
down in the centre with the lights blaz- 
ing down on them. They are sweating so 
the dirt changes to mud as soon as it 
hits their faces. It must be at least 130 
in there where they’re sitting and they 
have on heavy O. D. uniforms. 

“Having fun, Jimmie?” I smirk from 
my place in front ofa huge electric fan. 

“Get out of here, you rat,” Jimmie yells 
murderously. 

I git. 

ep ok: a 
vf [ee next picture is “20,000 Years in 
Sing Sing.” To my mind this is one 

of the best pictures Warner Brothers 
ever made. Spencer Tracy and Bette 
Davis had the leads in the original. This 
time it’s John Garfield and Ann Sheridan. 
John’s interpretation of the part will be 
different from Spence’s but it should be 
equally as effective. 


of fae last picture is “On Your Toes” 
from the successful musical comedy. 
This features Zorina and Eddie Albert, 
but the real stars—to me, anyhow, are 
Queenie Smith and James Gleason. 

Queenie used to be a big shot in Broad- 
way musicals. You will probably remem- 
ber her in “Show Boat,” and why she 
doesn’t work more is one of those things 
only casting directors can tell you. 

She and Jimmie are vaudeville head- 
liners and Donald O’Connor (whom you 
saw with Bing Crosby in “Sing, You 
Simmers) is their son. They have just 
finished their act and are returning to 
their dressing room. 


“Do you think it would be funnier if I 
used red drawers?” Donald inquires. 

“Good idea,’ Jim encourages him and 
turns proudly to Queene. “The kid sure 
is taking after me.” 

“That’s what I’m afraid of,” Queenie 
counters. “I see nothing deve'oping in 
Junior except his lower nature. He’s going 
to school.” 

“School!” Jim echoes, aghast. 

“School!” Donald sneers. “That’s what 
you get, Pa, for marrying outside the 
business.” 

With that Jim and Queenie bang him 
simultaneously on the ears. 

“Junior,” Jim reproves him, “Dow’t talk 
disrespectful in front of your Ma. Can 
she help it if her father was a broken- 
down music teacher?” 

“You two better stop banging me 
around or the first thing you know I 


-wowt be in the act. I got an offer from 


Gus Edwards.” 

“That settles it,’ says Queenie firmly. 
“He’s got to go to school.” 

“Now, wait a minute, Ma.” Jim pleads. 
“Ain't we one of the biggest acts in vaude- 
ville? My dad, Phil Doland, the First, 
never went to school. Phil Doland, the 
Second, never went to school. And,’ 
equally firmly, “Phil Doland, the Third, 
amt gonna go to no school.” 

“Course not, Ma,” Junior seconds his 


“T’m getting sick and tired of this 
ham-and-greasepaint aristocracy,” Queenie 


announces. He’s going to get some educa-_ | 


tion and be a musician if I have to teach 
him myself.” 
“Tisten to 


that,’ Jim importunes 


Junior. “The trouble with you, Lil, you 


shouldwt ever have married an actor?” 

“Did she?” Junior pipes up and with 
that Jim lashes out with a solid clunk 
to Junior’s ear. 


I have always 


can, and betake myself to— 


Universal 


NLY the new Deanna Durbin picture 

—‘First Love’”—is shooting here. 
That’s just starting and the set is closed 
so you'll have to wait until next month 
for this one. 


Columbia 


ALTER CONNOLLY in “Prison 

Surgeon” and “The Five Little Pep- 
pers” are shooting here but the latter is 
on location and the former is on process 
stage so we'll reluctantly have to skip 
them and travel on to— 


Paramount 


Oo thing going here is “The Light 
That Failed” but that’s just starting 


and the set is closed, so that, too, will 


have to wait. But there’s— 
R-K-O 


| ae my consternation to find 
three big pictures going at this studio— 
“Allegheny Frontier” with Claire Trevor 
and John Wayne, “Hunchback of Notre 
Dame” with Charles Laughton and “Vigil 
in the Night” starring Carole Lombard— 
and every one of them on location. 
You'll just have to contain yourselves 
till next month. That leaves only— 


Samuel Goldwin 


VWs WANGER has a big pic- 
ture shooting here called “Eternally 
Yours” with Loretta Young, David Niven, 


‘Ain't you got no family pride?” 


said I hate family 4 
squabbles so I leave them to settle their 
difficulties as best they—and the writer— 


ZaSu Pitts, Raymond Walburn, Broderick — : 


Crawford, and Hugh Herbert. 

The first two were married once but 
Loretta couldn’t stand the nomadic exist- 
ence David (a great magician) led, so she 


divorced him and married Brod. Now ~ 


they've met in a night club and under 
the guise of entertaining ZaSu and Ray- 
mond and their guests, David and Loretta 
are harpooning each other with great 
gusto and verbal darts. 

Lack of space prevents my going into 
detail about this scene but this is one pic- 
ture you don’t want to miss. : 

“Dick,” ZaSu calls as I leave, “tell that 
Liza Wilson I’m not speaking to her any 
more. She used to come by my house 
every Sunday when Claudette lived next 
door but now I never see her.” 


“Tf you’d given me your phone number — 
instead of Liza,” I retort, “you wouldn't 


”? 


have had any complaints.” But at any 
rate, ZaSu, here is your message—right 


out in print—and we'll see if Liza reads 


anything in the magazine besides her own 
letters to the editor. 
So long, folks. 
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(WHY DO SOME GIRLS 2 
OSE OUT ONLQVE ? Jl 


[ Lux TOILET SOAP 
REMOVES STALE 


| COSMETICS THOROUGHLY. 
IT HAS ACTIVE LATHER 


COSMETIC SKIN 
SPOILS A GIRL'S 
CHANCES OF 
ROMANCE ! 


IT'S IMPORTANT TO 
USE A SOAP THAT'S 
REALLY GOOD FOR 


THE SKIN. WHY STAR OF UNIVERSAL’ 
DON'T yOU USE “WHEN TOMORROW. CO! 
Lux ToILET SOAP 


AS | DO? 


“9 USE cosmetics, of course,” 
says lovely Irene Dunne. 
“But I use Lux Toilet Soap 
regularly.” This gentle soap 
has ACTIVE lather that helps 
guard against Cosmetic Skin: 
the dullness, little blemishes, 
enlarged pores that result 
from choked pores. Soft, 
smooth, lovable skin makes a 
girl attractive—wins romance 
and holds it. Make Holly- 
wood’s beauty care your 
beauty care, too! 


OF NEGLECTING MY 
BEDTIME COMPLEXION 
CARE. ITS FOOLISH TO 
RISK COSMETIC SKIN 


C¢ 
Ye “r THIS ACTIVE LATHER 
YY SS REMOVES STALE 
Ai A COSMETICS,DUST AND B 
Sf ~ {| DIRT THOROUGHLY 
| \ ] HELPS KEEP SKIN 
{\ SOFT AND SMOOTH 
\ E 
\w — 
YAK 
\y i 
\S 


9 out of lO SY 
Screen Stars use 
Lux Toilet Soap 


ITS. WONDERFUL TO HAVE BILL SO , 
ADORING! | FEEL LIKE A QUEEN! 


@ WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIE 


L 
—. fasy on Your Throat- 
: oe ee : te lige’ a 
Charles Belvin, veteran in- i several ye Ss Because ITS TOASTED 
dependent tobacco buyer, says: ‘The 
Government's new methods have led 
to finer tobaccos, and Luckies always 


buy the ‘Cream.’ I've smoked them. 
for 10 years.” 


Have you tried a Lucky lately? 
Luckies are better than ever because 
new methods developed by the United 
States Government have helped 
farmers grow finer, lighter tobacco 


